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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


UIDED missiles, rockets and 

satellites may be new under 
the sun as viewed with human eyes 
but in Nature, the bird portrayed 
on this first GAME News cover for 
1959 holds the record in guided 
flight. It was known long before 
gunpowder or liquid oxygen were 
discovered that no other feathered comet could equal the Duck Hawk. 

In days of yore, no man of lower birth than an earl was permitted to 
keep this hawk, now called the Duck Hawk in the New World, but then 
much more appropriately named the Peregrine falcon. For centuries, it was 
THE bird in that type of hunting which takes its name from the bird itself— 
falconry. This ancient sport, the art of which is almost lost in these modern 
times, was truly the sport of kings. The challenge presented in taming, train- 
ing and flying the most ‘spirited and courageous birds alive was beyond com- 
pare. But civilization seems to have marched on and mankind now relies on 
mechanical means and artificial ruses to make his kills. Falconry is practiced 
by a few persons in America but due to the protection given almost all native 
birds, it is increasingly difficult to fly trained falcons without having them 
killing illegal prey. 

Still, the Duck Hawk lingers on—a rare resident or visitor to our Com- 
monwealth and certainly a scarce bird in any part of the country. Here is a 
bird which usually will have no part of civilization. It nests only on remote 
mountain cliffs, ranges over wilderness rivers, lakes and valleys, and fears not. 
It is the most powerful flier of them all, can easily overtake the Chimney 
a and has actually been clocked at over 175 miles per hour in a power 

ive. 

The Duck Hawk lives on small birds of all kinds but also feeds exten- 
sively on the larger species such as crows, flickers, kingfishers, bluejays (a 
favorite prey), ducks, grouse and pheasants. It never attacks, however, except 
to feed and it never leaves a cripple. This feathered thunderbolt kills quickly 
but it always kills clean. It may start its power dive from a great height aid 
stun its quarry with one quick blow of clenched claws; otherwise it outra7es 
the prey and snatches it from mid-air with powerful, sharp talons wh ch 
spell instant death. 

Surely every human hunter should be able to admire this hawk wh:ch 
is protected by law in Pennsylvania. Armed only with wings and talons it 
needs not hide in blinds nor resort to decoys; nether does it call nor fi :sh 
its prey. The Duck Hawk, in the final analysis, kills in an honorable way ut 
it must kill to live. In the New Year, even as through the centuries, the si zht 
of this rare falcon speeding through the heavens is a rare thrill for any ea ‘th- 
bound creature. 
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Editorial... 





BY YOUR DEEDS 


EW Years usually start with good intentions. It has become 

traditional to review accomplishments of bygone days, to 
study the mistakes or the shortcomings, and to resolve improve- 
ments for the months ahead. 

For many sportsmen, the end of the old and the start of the 
new will center about such things as more target practice with 
gun or bow, additional days of training the favorite dog, ex- 
ploring new hunting territory, repainting decoys and boats, plus 
all the other things that should and must be done to make hunt- 
ing better in the New Year than it was in the Old. 

But the key to hunting’s future increasingly depends less on 
the methods, techniques and equipment used as it does on the 
manner in which the sport is pursued. The finest shotgun, rifle 
or bow—the best bird dog or rabbit hound—and the greatest skill 
in using them will be of no avail if the opportunity for their 
use is not present. 

Thus our prospects for outdoor sport in this and all the new 
years to come hinge on what the Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion has classified as “outdoor good manners.” For in the months 
ahead, each of us individually must help insure hunting op- 
portunity for all. We no longer can count on that “other fellow” 
to do it for us. It is what we do, as individuals, that will deter- 
mine where and when we can pursue our favorite pastime. 

It takes but a single case of disrespect to cause a farm to be 
posted. Hunting accidents are not caused by groups; rather they 
result from individual carelessness. A single match or burning 
cigarette butt starts a forest fire. Some single person or family 
leaves a campsite looking like a trash or garbage dump. 

The best cure for any disease is prevention. The best way to 
eliminate an evil is to counteract it with good. Good outdoor 
manners will not automatically become standard procedure for 
everyone through the writing of a set of rules or a code of con- 
duct. 

On the contrary, acceptable human behavior results when 
enough people perform in such a way that it becomes a stand- 
ard. Anyone not measuring up to that standard is then ostracized 
and ridiculed. Lack of acceptance is far greater punishment than 
physical pain. 

This year, and in all the years to come, we must give added 
effort to setting the good example. More and more we must ask,, 
permission first, make sure our campfires are dead out, ~ be» 
our guns or bows safely, clean up our litter, and do all the o her al 
things that typify good outdoor manners. For our deeds, q 
others will know us. 1 if more and more sportayen GIS” ioe 
to become leaders, less\and less others will follow poor @ ples. (% 
Respect, courtesy, and i i i agious. In 
time, the horizons for 
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Haunted Hunting Grounds 


_szes ©. | Menango County 
Cy ¥, ‘By Don Neal 
Csi =e, HOSTS are ghosts. And I'd be 
j the last person on this earth to 
welcome the sight of one of the white 
: phantoms on a bleak, black night 


somewhere around the stroke of mid- 
night. Especially if this particular 
phantom made it a point to meet up 
with me at any of the lonelier spots 
, of my favorite hunting grounds. Boy! 
{ That would be something. And yet, 
during the bright sunlit hours of day- 
time, I’m the very fellow who will 
: spend as much of his field time hunt- 
’ ing ghosts as he does hunting game. 
In fact, sometimes more. 

Crazy? Maybe so. Yet there’s noth- 
ing I like more, when I’m rambling 
over fields and through the forests, 

than to get acquainted with the 
ghosts that inhabit the area where 
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I'm hunting. Speaking from experi- 
ence, it’s great sport. And further- 
more, if you don’t do this sort of 
thing—if you don’t get to know about 
the far-famed old buzzards who once 
tramped the grounds you cover in 
your hunting trips—you’re missing 
half the fun of the trip and all the 
joy of knowing some of the greatest 
guys who ever drew a breath. 

I’ve met scads of these old boys. 
All the way from Phil Tome who 
hunted elk on the headwaters of the 
Allegheny river when you needed the 
unquestionable friendship of Chief 
Cornplanter of the Senecas to do it, 
to Ben Hogan of the early oil field 
days who bragged he was the “mean- 
est man in the world” and did every- 
thing within the scope of his miser- 
able cunningness to prove it. Phil was 
a good guy, but only one of the many 
quiet, secretive mountain men who 
tramped the wilderness of the Alle- 
gheny at the time. If he hadn’t left 
behind a full and complete diary of 
his hunting experiences, it is doubt- 
ful he would have been remembered. 
Ben Hogan, though, was different. 
This man, who was bigger than a 
bull and twice as treacherous, accord- 
ing to legend, couldn’t write a word, 
but he raised such a ruckus through- 
out the early oil fields that every- 
body who could write found they had 
an awful lot to say about him. And 
because I have an affinity for the 
wild, boisterous type of has-been I’d 
like to illustrate my point of “ghost 
hunting” by telling you about Ben. 


The Civil War had just ended 
when Ben Hogan wandered into Pit- 
hole City and liked the looks of the 
booming oil town. He was grateful 
to be here, or anywhere. For he had 
just escaped death on the gallows 
after being convicted of treason and 
it was only by the signature of Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln that he had 
been able to come to the oil fields. 
And he had a purpose in coming. 
For at the time, throughout all of 
the world, Pithole City was being 
heralded as the place where oil, black 


gold, flowed freely from the ground 
and fortunes were to be had for the 
asking. As a result, millions of war- 
profit dollars were being poured into 
this backwoods community to de- 
velop its wealth potential. Reputedly, 
and in fact, it was the richest, the 
toughest, and the most lawless of any 
of the new boom towns that were 
springing up wherever wildcat drill- 
ing operations brought in a new field. 
To a man of Hogan’s make-up this 
was a Utopia, for he had an inten- 
tion to establish a combination 
brothel and gambling hall to relieve 
the lucky drillers of their new-found 
wealth. 

At the time Ben Hogan wandered 
into Pithole City it was a town of 
nineteen thousand population and 
another twenty-five thousand lived in 
the clustered groups of shanties on 
the hills surrounding it. Only six 
months before, in December of 1864, 
this had been the farm of Thomas 
Holmden and as such consisted of a 
run-down house, a barn and some 
out-buildings. Now, the rocky fields 
that had refused to grow crops for 
Holmden were filled with the hastily 
constructed buildings of Pithole City, 
or were alive with the drilling rigs 
of the prospectors. Everywhere, either 
on the streets of the town or among 
the oil derricks, people swarmed like 
angry bees as they fought to grab 
their share of the black gold for- 
tunes- that came gushing from the 
ground. 

Land values were fabulous. The 
farm that Thomas Holmden would 
have sold for $500 in the fall of 1864 
brought him $1,300,000 the following 
July. The men who bought it then, 
sold out in September for a flat $2,- 
000,000. Quarter-acre leases on this 
land brought any where from two to 
sixteen thousand dollars per lease de- 
pending on how close they were to 
big wells which were flowing twelve 
to fifteen hundred barrels of oil a 
day. 

But if it took money to buy the Pit- 
hole land, the men of Pithole had it. 
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PITHOLE 
FABULOUS GHOST TOWN 
i 
Created in 1865 by the discovery 


of oil; became a city 
within a few months. 


of 15,000 
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the city was at the foot of this 


hill. Reservoir 


stands 


just NW 


of here. The Methodist Church, last 
building to be torn down, was 
about 150 feet to the east. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GHOST TOWN is marked today by this plaque erected by the Penn 
svlvania Historical and Museum Commission. Created in 1865, its population grew to over 


15,000 persons in a period of six months. 


Men from every corner of the globe 
slept in field beds with thousands of 
dollars buttoned in their shirt pockets 
or strapped around their middles in 
fat money belts that cut into their 
sides as they lay on the straw covered 
floors. On the streets of Pithole it was 
easy to point to a man who had come 
to town with a half-million dollars 
and didn’t have a dime of it, or to 
point to a man who had come with- 
out a dime and now had a million. 
Carpenters were being paid thirty 
dollars a day to build the saloons and 
gambling parlors, and fifteen hundred 
teamsters, who were making more 
money in one day than they ever had 
made in a week before, were em- 
ployed at hauling the oil to the rail 
sidings nine miles away. 

This was, without a doubt, Ben 
Hogan’s Utopia. Less than a month 
from the time he had come wander- 


ing into Pithole City he had bought 
a finished building and established a 
gambling saloon. Two weeks later, 
French Katie, his mistress, arrived 
with the girls and the first of his 
Pithole operations was in full swing. 
Whether he had, as it was rumored, 
financed the operation by pulling a 
wealthy land speculator off into a 
dark alley and robbing him of his 
money belt, is not actually known; 
nor will it ever be known. But it is 
known, and established by fact, that 
such an operation was well within 
the limits of Hogan’s talents. 

From the very beginning Hogan 
prospered in Pithole City. Not too 
long after the opening of his first 
establishment he was able to open 
his second, and soon after that a third 
was collecting its share of the town’s 
easy money. This success, coupled 
with the fact that French Katie was 
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an able manager of his affairs, left 
Hogan with time on his hands and 
he grew restless. 

The outcome of this restlessness, 
considering his bullish nature, was a 
natural consequence. Prior to the war 
Ben Hogan had been a prize fighter 
in New York City and ever since 
coming to Pithole it had been his 
brag that when he left the metropolis 
to run Confederate guns through the 
Union blockade he had been unde- 
feated and was, therefore, the world’s 
champion. To date, the few residents 
of Pithole who had taken on enough 
Monongahela Rye to question his 
right to the title had found that he 
was, to their complete satisfaction, 
the rightful claimant to the crown. 
They did, however, wonder if there 
wasn’t someone, somewhere, who 
could upset Hogan. They scoured the 
oil fields and brought in paid fighters 
from Buffalo, Cleveland, and Pitts- 
burgh. But Hogan dispatched these 
challengers, one after the other, with- 
out the least bit of trouble and was 
so efficient about it that when a group 
of Pithole sportsmen brought Bill 
King, the Wild Bull of the West, up 
from St. Louis to fight him, there 
wasn’t one among them who would 
place a bet with Hogan on the out- 
come. 

After the fight with King, which 
Hogan won with a ninth round 
knockout after cutting King to a 
mass of bloody pulp, there came a 
period when Hogan could not find 
a match. His boasting grew louder 
now, and more repulsive. Only his 
staunchest supporters could stomach 
being around him and put up with 
his overbearing bullishness. The 
others, mostly those who had _ lost 
money to Hogan while betting on 
the fights, spent this period of 
Hogan’s inactivity swept by dis- 
couragement and hopelessness while 
they waited for some fighter to come 
along and cut the bully down to size. 

This being the case, there was a 
day of jubilation among them when 


it was announced that Jack Halliday 
was coming to Pithole City to fight 
Hogan and determine, once and for 
all, the question of the ‘world’s heavy- 
weight title. Halliday, they felt, was 
the man who could do it if anyone 
could. He was a fighter of tremend- 
ous strength who had recently be- 
came nationally famous by wheeling a 
loaded wheelbarrow from Rochester, 
N. Y., to Buffalo, N. Y., a distance of 
eighty-eight miles, without ever let- 
ting it down for a rest, and he was 
known to strike a blow that would 
fell a horse. This, to them, was to be 
the fight of the century and they 
quickly gathered together a sizeable 
purse to present him on his arrival. 

Three days after the announce- 
ment, Halliday arrived on the stage 
from Miller’s Farm and was promptly 
driven up and down the streets of 
Pithole City in an open buggy for 
everyone to see. After the parading, 
he and his backers set up head- 
quarters in the saloon of the Chase 
House and announced that they 
would cover all bets from the Hogan 
camp. But they had had no idea of 
the amount of Hogan money avail- 
able, so the betting was finished 
within a few hours and the two 
camps settled down to a week of 
drunken brawling while they waited 
for the time set for the fight. 

The time set for this first Halliday- 
Hogan battle was dawn of the follow- 
ing Saturday. Because of this, hardly 
anyone slept Friday night and the 
blackness of night was still unbroken 
when wagons full of men, buggies, 
and men on horseback started mov- 
ing out of town on their way to the 
field on the hillside where the fight 
was to be held. Excitement ran high 
and fighting broke out among the 
spectators many times before Halli- 
day and Hogan came into the ring. 
But when they did come, the sight 
of these two super-human giants, 
stripped to their waists, seemed to 
over-awe the crowd and they settled 
down to calling encouragement to 
the fighters. 












= ° re act ee 





PITHOLE CITY as it looks today—a deserted, lonely land. The buildings are gone and 
only the “ghosts” of its former greatness remain to inhabit the land. 


The men squared off at a line in 
the center of the ring while the ref- 
eree stood with his hand held above 
his head. Then, when both fighters 
signified they were ready, he dropped 
it quickly, yelling out, “Fight.” Both 
men started swinging great hay- 
makers. The first volley of Halliday’s 
punches opened a gash over Hogan’s 
one eye and the crowd cheered wildly 
at the first sight of gushing blood. 
But Hogan, rushing in on Halliday, 
caught him with a hefty right on the 
chin and dropped him to the ground 
to end the first round. Hogan went 
on to take the next two rounds, but 
the score was evened by the sixth 
when Halliday had three knockdowns 
in a row to his credit. The fight see- 
sawed through the following rounds 
with first Hogan, then Halliday, tak- 
ing the lead in the number of knock- 
downs, but ended in the fourteenth 
when Halliday was knocked to the 
ground and couldn't get back to his 
feet. 

Hogan had won the first of the 
Halliday-Hogan battles, but both men 
were so badly used up it was two 


weeks before either would agree to a 
re-match. But a re-match was sched- 
uled then, and took place the week 
following. And again Hogan won, 
but with the slightest of margin for 
twice during the fight he barely made 
it to the line in time to keep from 
being disqualified. This encouraged 
the Halliday backers to the point 
where they screamed for a re-match 
and for a first time in all of the 
Hogan fights the betting was even 
with neither side asking for, nor giv- 
ing, odds. But when Hogan won this 
fight, and won it without having a 
really doubtful round, Halliday de- 
cided he had had enough and left on 
the next stage going out to the rail- 
head. 

Sometime after Halliday’s leaving 
his backers brought in two more 
fighters from New York, Jim Linton 
and Fred Hill, who had been licking 
everyone but each other in the Big 
Town. Neither of them gave Hogan 
much of a time, and being the bully 
that he was, Hogan taunted their 
backers by drinking toasts to their 
health for supplying him with punch- 
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ing bags. Soon they were the laugh- 
ing stock of the town and their in- 
terest in finding a man who could 
lick Ben Hogan died a sudden death. 

At least that is the reason most 
credited for the ending of the Hogan 
fights in Pithole City. But there were 
other reasons that could have been 
more important in terminating them. 
For by now, the summer of 1866, the 
fabulous oil wells that had flowed 
fortunes from under the ground were 
beginning to dry up and almost every 
day saw the failure of a once produc- 
tive well. Panic struck among the for- 
tune-hunters and they flocked out of 
Pithole City; those who had the 
money rode out in style, while those 
who didn’t walked the muddy roads 
on their way to more fertile fields. 
Hogan and his mistress, French Katie, 
stuck it out for a time but when no 
new strikes were made they finally 
gave up and moved their interests to 
Tideoute, a new strike that was com- 
ing into its prime on the Allegheny 
river. 


Throughout 1866 great fires swept 
the oil-soaked pine board buildings 
of Pithole City so that by the end of 
the year there was little left of the 
fabulous city that had sprung up on 
the rock-studded fields of the Holm- 
den farm. By the end of the century 
the scar of its being had started to 
heal, and today one would never 
guess its presence in the undergrowth 
that supports some of the finest bird 
and rabbit hunting one is likely to 
find in the state of Pennsylvania. 
Deer are plentiful, too, where ever 
you go in the Pithole section. 
Whether you're hunting game or 
ghosts, it’s a good place to go some 
time. Maybe you won’t get a bag of 
game or a trophy buck-head to hang 
in your den, but there is a chance 
you'll meet up with the ghost of old 
Ben Hogan when he comes back to 
look over the ground where he licked 
Jack Halliday and won, so far as he 
is concerned anyhow, the world’s 
heavyweight title—not once, but three 
times. 




















SPORTSMAN EXTRAORDINARY 

Once in a long while, the good guys make the front pages along with the 
murderers, accident victims, thieves, and crooks. Although the great majority 
of hunters are decent, law-abiding citizens, very seldom do they get the recog- 
nition they deserve. 

The story of one of these real sportsmen came to light last December dur- 
ing the 1958 Pennsylvania hunting season for antlered deer. It involved Sgt. 
J. E. Smith of the Pennsylvania State Police who was hunting on the Charles 
Fleming farm at Dillsburg, Cumberland County. Smith had been a deer 
hunter for 20 long years but had never killed a buck. Purely through that 
peculiar twist of fate which haunts many another hunter, he had never even 
seen a legal antlered animal during the open seasons. 

On the morning of opening day for the 1958 season, Smith sighted four 
deer, one of which was a fine buck sporting nine-point antlers coming to- 
wards him across semi-open farmland. He shot and hit his target hard but 
the buck managed to stagger into the edge of the woods. A second shot rang 
out as the deer disappeared and by the time Smith got to the scene, another 
hunter was bending over the dead animal. After congratulating him on the 
kill, Smith happened to casually mention that his luck seemed to be still 
running true to form, as it had for 20 years. 

The stranger who had administered the final, killing shot to the buck and 
who was legally entitled to the carcass listened to Smith’s story, told him 
that the deer was mortally wounded when it ran towards him, and then 
insisted that Smith claim the trophy. In relating the story, Sgt. Smith main- 
tains that in all those two decades of hunting, he has never met a better 
gentleman and finer sportsman than Francis King of R. D., Dillsburg. 
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The Judge, ‘The Jury And : 


By Paul A. Matthews 


HE old hunter with a two weeks 
stubble of grey whiskers was 
dragging his buck from the gnarled 
tangle of Lost Swamp when I met 
him at the fork in the trail. He was 
a weather-beaten old gentleman, one 


who had lived as a foster son of the © 


outdoors and was steeped in a life- 
time of woods lore and hunting craft. 
His bleached dungarees and faded 
plaid shirt portrayed a man who had 
not yet succumbed to the stiffness 
that comes with old age. He was a 
still-hunter; the rare breed of man 


who prowls the swamp bottoms and 
laurel thickets, finding deer curled 
in their beds under hemlocks so small 
that the casual observer would never 
give them a first glance. He carried 
a rifle of nearly antique vintage 


chambered for a cartridge that made 
its debut back in the 1890’s and was 
discarded as a military cartridge 
back in 1903. Mentally, I compared 
mine with his; like putting a new 
model Cadillac in the same show 
room with the 
Model T! 


But there was a lesson here, I 
thought. The old timer had his 
buck while in my pocket, I carried 
the newly emptied case fired back 
along the trail apiece. You see, I’m 
a still hunter, too, and I was headed 
for Lost Swamp when I heard the 
shooting on the ridge a quarter of 
a mile behind and camouflaged my- 
self against the trunk of a grand- 
daddy pine and waited to see if the 
deer might be en route to the swamp 
and run past me. 

I called the play just right. There 
were three does that came through 
first, panting and snorting in fear 
of judgment day as they ran past, 
and then maybe thirty seconds later, 
I spotted the grey shadow of a buck 


old _ three-pedal 


picking his way cautiously and using 
every bit of cover to his advantage. 
He stopped momentarily behind a 
clump of pencil-sized saplings and I 
eased off a shot that by all rights 
should have dropped him dead with 
a shattered heart. My mouth sagged 
open with shock as his flag disap- 
peared from view in the laurel. 

A miss? It couldn’t be! I’d killed 
sixty-three chucks with only seventy 
shots that summer with this rifle. I 
couldn’t miss a deer thirty or forty 
times larger and a lot closer than 
any chuck I'd killed. I checked the 
spot where the buck had stood and 
there was no blood; not even a hair 
on the clean surface of the snow. 
Something was haywire here. Maybe 
this Old Timer could straighten me 
out. 

After the formalities of greeting 
were done with, I told him of my 
experience, and I somehow sensed, 
rather than saw, the frosty look in 
his eye as he appraised the rifle I 
carried. 

It was a beauty; lovingly and care- 
fully made by hand at the local gun- 
smith shop, with every dimension on 
it just exactly as I had specified. 

“It’s a honey of a varmint rifle,” 
I told the Old Timer. 

“It shore is, son,” he replied in a 
voice sharp enough to cut glass. 
“Why don’t vou either use it to hunt 
varmints with, or else git out in the 
open country where you'll have clean 
shootin’?” 

“Whoa! Hold on here now, Old 
Timer. Let’s get things on a friendly 
basis. I just lost a buck back there 
and thought mavbe you could give 
me a bit of good advice.” 

He look me over critically, from 
the bright yellow cloth pinned on 
the back of my jacket to the soles of 
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my badly worn hip boots, and when 
he saw I was sincere in my request 
for advice, he brushed the snow 
from the top edge of a fallen tree, 
made himself comfortable, and lost 
no time in producing a well-charred 
cob pipe which he slowly and me- 
thodically filled with tobacco. A 
master musician couldn't have 
pointed his violin bow with any 
more dignity than did the Old 
Timer when he pointed the stained 
stem of the pipe at me. 


“Hunting deer,” he said gravely, 
“should be considered a sport; not 
an excuse to get our behinds off the 
office chair or spend a day in the 
woods away from the wife and family. 
Forty years ago, when deer were 
scarce in Pennsylvania, I trailed a 
buck for three days, spending the 
nights in the woods by a campfire, 
before I was able to get in a single 
shot. I crippled that buck and had 
to trail him the entire forenoon of 
the fourth day before I finally killed 
him. Nowadays, a man thinks noth- 
ing of shooting at several deer in the 
course of a season, maybe killing one 
—maybe not. He doesn’t seem to care. 
What counts is chuckin’ out lead and 
listening to the rifle go ‘boom.’”’ 

I smiled at the Old Man’s philos- 
ophy and began trying to think of a 
way to cut the conversation short. 
But like a Peleean class volcano, 
the words had piled up inside for 





many years, and from all indications, 
were about the spew forth in a fiery 
blast that would soon have the hem- 
lock needles browned and curled on 
the snow. I shifted my rifle across 
my forearm, making an_ uneasy 
shuffle with my feet and peering 
longingly into the shadows of the 
swamp. 

There was a terrific cannonading 
on the ridge behind us and as I 
tensed at the thoughts of deer pass- 
ing through, the Old Man snorted. 

“Hunters!’ he said. “More like a 
bunch of first graders playing ring 
around the rosies. They'd take home 
almost as many deer by _ busting 
paper bags.’ 

I squinted at the Old Man, maybe 
a little bit condescendingly because I 
thought he deserved it. “They must 
have hit something with all that 
shooting.’ 

“Like as not they did, son. But 
they ain’t takin’ them home. Watch 
—there go the deer now across the 
fire line and into the swamp.” He 
pointed the pipe stem at the brown 
figures as they cleared the trail with 
a single leap. “Notice that last one? 
He’s hit. See how he’s cut away from 
the rest of the bunch. He'll fold up 
before long.” 


I watched the deer indicated and 
like the Old Timer had said, it cut 
away from the group, though from 
all outward appearances, seemed un- 
hurt. I watched his flag as it bobbed 
around the shadows of the swamp, 
and then in an instant it was gone. 

“That deer’s down,” he said simply. 

I was itching to get away from this 
ancient mariner and take after the 
deer, but by his insistence, I stayed 
put for a good five minutes until it 
was obvious that the party who had 
done the shooting was going to make 
no attempt to follow the trail. Then 
the two of us went down the fireline 
to where the deer had _ crossed, 
singled out the track of the one he 
said was wounded, and followed it. 
I must confess, I swelled up with 
pride when we were unable to find 
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any blood. The Old Man was wrong 
and I easily visualized the deflating 
of a large balloon. 

It was maybe thirty yards inside the 
swamp where we found a large doe 
sprawled over the top of a windfall. 
She was dead as a hammer and a 
small trickle of blood was just begin- 
ning to ooze from the small hole high 
in her chest. 

I anticipated a smug look on the 
face of the Old Man, not the expres- 
sion of sadness that overcomes a 
teacher who has had his last hopes of 
sharing an education shattered by a 
refusal to cultivate a potential bril- 
liance. He sagged visually, as though 
the muscles that had supported him 
for years had finally played out. 

‘“‘Now you've seen it, son,” he said 
softly. “Criminal negligence com- 
mitted by a man who not only knows 
better, but should be the last man 
in the world who would want to com- 
mit such an act. For every four deer 
tagged in the State of Pennsylvania, 
there’s another one just like that doe 
—wounded, dead, or dying in the 
woods, and left to rot!” 

It took some time before I could 
grasp the enormity of the Old Man’s 
statement. If one considered the nor- 
mal bag of the season to be sixty thou- 
sand, that meant that by the end of 
this season there would be another 
fifteen thousand like the doe, “and 
that,” I said, “is a lot of deer no 
matter how you count them.” 

He nodded approvingly at my 
mental calculations, and at the same 
time nibbled thoughtfully on the pipe 
stem. 

“There’s four causes for this waste,” 
he said holding up a gloved hand with 
his thumb obscured from view, “Four 
causes that can be eliminated only by 
men who recognize deer hunting as 
one of the greatest outdoor sports we 
have, and who are willing to use a 
little judgment in protecting that 
sport.” 

“First,” he said, “is the fact that 
too many hunters are overlooking 
the importance of marksmanship, In 


their mind hunting isn’t a sport; it’s 
a fad. It’s the thing to do because 
everybody else is doing it. Each Sun- 
day afternoon before the opening day 
of the season, you can sit in camp or 
drive along a country road somewhere 
and you'll hear men sighting-in or 
practicing with their rifles. They 
don’t realize that it’s impossible to ac- 

uire any semblance of marksman- 
ship in a single afternoon.” 

The Old Timer had a good point 
there, I’d listened to and seen more 
than my share of the ‘one day a year’ 
riflernan. 

He bent back his index finger with 
a force that snapped his socket so 
loud it was clearly audible through 
the padding of his glove. “And this 
thing we just saw; men shootin’ at 
game and never following the track. 
They think deer hunting is like bet- 
ting on horses; you either win on the 
first shot or not at all. A deer, son, 
can be shot high in the chest and 
never shed a drop of blood until the 
chest cavity is filled and the deer 
drops dead. Of course by that time it 
has run a hundred yards or better and 
the hunter has already moved on 
thinking he made a clean miss. 

“The third cause of game waste 
needs no description or explanation 
of prevention. There just isn’t any 
sense of shooting at a deer you can’t 
identify as legal.” 
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Again the Old Man was right. 
Right then I was anxious to get into 
the swamp because I had a hunch 
that there had been a buck in the 
group of deer we had seen. I shook 
the Old Timer’s hand, and while he 
was busy rummaging around his 
pockets for a match to relight his cold 
pipe, I cradled my rifle across the 
crook of my left arm and made a bee- 
line for the fringe of hemlocks. I had 
almost made it, too, when he hol- 
lered. 

“Hey, you whippersnapper!”’ 

He was blowing fragrant clouds of 
blue smoke in the frosty atmosphere 
by the time I returned, and there was 
a spark of amusement in his eye. He 
surveyed me critically as he had done 
before, as though trying to soften the 
putty before smoothing out the lumps. 
“You’re the fourth cause,” he said 
simply, “a good man in the woods 
but an arm chair ballistician who 
feels that the successful bagging of 
deer is the direct result of the figures 
you see published in the velocity and 
energy columns of ballistic tables!”’ 


I dug my little finger into my ear 
to facilitate the entrance of this sage 
information and simultaneously gave 
up all hopes of ever breaking away 
from the antiquarian supplying the 
same. 

“Look, mister,” I said, “I realize 
you mean well with your advice,— 
and I asked for it and agree on the 
points you have stated. But I do 
know that the lowly .22 rimfire can 
and has been used at some time to kill 
every species of game on the North 
American continent. Now you're try- 
ing to tell me that I’m using a rifle 
that isn’t suited or adequate for a 
little animal that seldom dresses over 
a hundred and a quarter. Now, I’m 
really interested in hunting this 
swamp this afternoon, but I’m also 
willing to sacrifice maybe ten or fif- 
teen minutes to hear good advice— 
that is if you can keep it short.” 


I softened my words with an apolo- 
getic smile hoping to keep the discus- 


, 





sion on a friendly but short basis. The 
old gentleman acknowledged my ges- 
ture with a leathery smile of his own, 
and as the two of us started back to 
where we had left his buck, he out- 
lined the fourth cause of game waste 
in the December woods. 


“Deer,” he said slowly, “are no 
harder to kill today when they were 
a century ago when we were using 
cap and ball rifles. In fact, our higher- 
velocity cartridges and modern-de- 
signed bullets result in quicker and 
more humane kills than was possible 
with the muzzle loaders. But it has 
also changed the average outdoors- 
man’s outlook or conception of what 
constitutes this sport we call hunting. 


“It used to be that a man owned 
and used but one rifle for all species 
of game, be it squirrel, deer, Indian 
or buffalo. And since he depended 
on that rifle for a livelihood and had 
but one single shot at his disposal, 
he soon learned the limitations of his 
weapon. Now that’s where the ‘hunt- 
ing’ came in. If he was shooting a .32 
caliber round ball, he was likely to 
pick out a place near a spring or a 
good feeding spot where he’d have a 
clean, open, short-range shot at his 
deer. But if his gun was bored for a 
45 or .52 caliber round ball, he 
wouldn’t hesitate in taking to the 
swamps or thick alder patches, be- 
cause he realized the heavier ball was 
adapted for and fully adequate for 
brush hunting. And even if he lost 
sight of his game after his shot, he 
was assured of a good blood trail. 

“But nowadays, even though we 
have dozens of different calibers to 
choose from, each of them designed 
for a specific purpose, and almost all 
of them available in three, different 
type actions, we insist more and more 
on using just one rifle for all species 
of game, but with no consideration of 
whether that rifle is adapted for the 
individual’s method of hunting or 
whether the individual hunts within 
the limitations of his rifle.” 

Just then I failed to follow the 
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pathway of the Old Timer’s thinking, 
but somehow enough of the meaning 
penetrated to make me conscious of 
the sporter cradled across my arm. I 
ran my fingers along the stock, feeling 
the soapy smoothness of the finish and 
marveling at the rugged curl of the 
grain. Somehow, I felt, this old hunter 
was condemning a friend of long 
standing. 

As though he understood my 
thoughts, he stopped me there in the 
middle of the trail, a prisoner on the 
dock before a grim, but time-honored 
jury of hemlocks, oaks, and beeches. 
“Listen, son,” he said, “its just plain 
common sense that a rifle and high- 
velocity cartridge designed for long 
range, precision shooting is not efh- 
cient in the brush, and by the same 
token, a cartridge designed specifically 
for brush hunting isn’t going to be 
eficient.at long ranges across canyons 
and wide open grain fields. It’s just 
as simple as that; if a man insists on 
mixing his deer hunting with his var- 
mint hunting, he has to hunt both 





species of game within the limitations 
of his rifle. A short range brush 
weapon for deer is still a short range 
weapon for chucks, and a long range 
rifle that’s shooting a light-weight, 
high-velocity bullet has got to be used 
in the open country. Trying to alter- 
nate the two is like pounding round 
pegs in square holes—a misfit no 
matter how you attempt it. And a 
misfit weapon or hunter in the woods 
is conducive to crippled game.” 


This Old Timer, for all his preach- 
ing, was looking at conservation from 
a point of view entirely different from 
that usually heard. Hunting in the 
swamp that afternoon not only lost 
its glimmer of importance, but began 
to give me a feeling of guilt. Where- 
as, earlier I had visualized a big buck 
crashing through the laurel and _ be- 
ing brought down with a single shot 
from my sporter, I could now see him 
struggling for the depths of the 
swamp with his near shoulder torn 
and bleeding from fragments of a 
light-weight, high-velocity bullet that 
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was never intended to _ penetrate 
brush. Sure the box of ammunition 
had illustrations of both chucks and 
deer on it, and from an engineering 
point of view, the bullet would de- 
liver so much energy at a specified 
range. But, in thinking over the num- 
ber of chucks I'd killed that summer, 
and the way the bullets had disinte- 
grated completely within such a small 
animal, it began to seem ridiculous to 
think these same bullets would per- 
form efficiently in the brush and on 
an animal which was thirty or forty 
times larger and heavier. What made 
the situation even more ridiculous 
was the fact that most of my chucks 
were geeding quietly in the cool of 
the evening, never once suspecting a 
hunter was even in the vicinity. But 
the majority of deer shot at in the 
woods are badly scared; a driving 
bundle of nerves intensely stimulated 
with adrenalin and seldom offering 
an opportunity for exact bullet place- 
ment such as was possible with the 
chucks, and which is an absolute 
necessity if a hunter is to make any 
kind of a clean kill on deer with a 
rifle primarily designed for varmints. 

The Old Timer was more than 
just a hunter; he was a clean-cut ex- 
ample of the type sportsman often 
written about, often discussed, and 
seldom seen because words are much 
simpler than actions. To him, hunt- 
ing was a sport; an American heri- 


tage to be cherished and preserved. 
It was his one tangible nugget of the 
past; a nugget sometimes badly cor- 
roded into obscurity, and the Old 
Timer was like a scratch on that 
nugget that penetrated the vertigris, 
exposing the true color of the metal 
underneath. 

That was the last I ever saw of 
him, there on the edge of the swamp 
declining my offer to help drag out 
his buck. Even that, he explained, 
was part of the sport of hunting. It 
was the difficult part of the game 
that would enrich his nostalgic mem- 
ories in the long “rocking-chair” 
years ahead. 

Me? I’ve still got the little sporter 
I carried that day and I use it con- 
sistently for varmint shooting each 
summer. But when I go to the woods, 
in the snow-laden swamps and brush 
lots, I carry a rifle chambered for a 
cartridge specifically designed for 
that type of hunting. And each time 
I pause for a few minutes of relaxa- 
tion, I hear the Old Timer summing 
up his case before a jury that brings 
in no verdict of its own, but lets 
the accused act upon his own judg- 
ment of the advice offered. If the 
advice is accepted in sincerity, there’s 
little need for a penalty; if refused, 
the penalty becomes a reality and 
hunting, a colorful past that passes 
from existance, except on the pages 
of fiction. 
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Grandpa 

grinned and cut off another 
forkful, stuffing it into a mouth that 
looked as though it could hold no 


deer,” 


more. He was too busy chewing 
to say more save an appreciative 
“Mmmmm!” 


So we turned to the task of carving 
the rest of the roast leg of venison 
we'd whipped up for this special 
“company-coming” Sunday dinner. 
The women had cast suspicious 
glances at the unfamiliar appearance 
of the cut as we carried it from the 
kitchen into the dining room, but 
admitted it “Smelled good.” Soon, 
they, too, were busy with their plates 
and with everyone served it was our 
turn to enjoy the meat of the young 
buck we had outsmarted, killed, 


butchered, and finally prepared for 
the table. And as we ate, we wondered 
how many other Pennsylvania fami- 
lies duplicated this scene as an after- 
math of the 1958 season. 


Venison On Sunday 


By Bill Walsh 





The Pennsylvania Game Code al- 
lows successful deer hunters a six- 
month period in which to enjoy the 
fruits of their marksmanship. Where 
the flesh is fully appreciated it is a 
period of pleasure which features 
periodic feasts on the various cuts. 
In others, when the novelty has worn 
away, disposal of the meat becomes 
a problem. Possibly the following re- 
marks can add to the enjoyment of 
table venison in either instance. 

First, since no one eats enough 
venison in these times to get thor- 
oughly acquainted with all its pos- 
sibilities, there is a philosophy con- 
cerning its use that logically precedes 
its preparation. At least it’s our 
philosophy and here’s how we've 
summed it up: 

“Venison is the flesh of the deer— 
and in its finest and most tempting 
table form the flesh of our own 
Whitetail deer. The man or woman 
called upon to prepare it for eating 
















































WITH SHANK REMOVED and the rack 
greased, the leg of venison is ready to be 
popped into the oven, Here it’s shown to- 
gether with a 12-pound -boneless ham for 
the sake of comparison. 


must not expect its flavor to resemble 
any other meat—for the same reason 
that beef has a different flavor from 
that of pork and that mutton pre- 
sents flavor and seasoning possibilities 
different from those of veal, or ham, 
or turkey, or for that matter—weiners. 
It has a flavor of its own. It must be 
enjoyed for what it is—and menus 
must be built around it for what it 
is.” Fair enough? 

Now let’s go back to where we put 
that leg of venison in the oven. Step 
by step: 

Place the broiler rack in the pan, 
greasing it with cooking oil to pre- 
vent sticking later on. You'll notice 
venison has little fat of its own. 
When the rack is well greased, pour 
a half-cup of water into the bottom 
of the broiler pan (more if it’s a large 
pan.) 

Put the roast on the rack, round 
side up, and slide it into a pre-heated 
oven of 400 degrees. Set the timer 
(or check your watch) because you'll 
be reducing the heat to 325 degrees 
following the first 15 minutes. While 
you wait for the time to roll around, 
prepare your basting liquid. This is 
made from a half-cup of cooking oil 
(Mazola, peanut oil, etc.) two table- 
spoonfuls of wine vinegar, one tea- 
spoonful of curry powder, and a dash 
of garlic powder or garlic salt. If you 


don’t like garlic, use onion powder 
or onion juice. 

When it’s time to reduce the heat, 
brush, pour, or syringe part of this 
basting liquid over the roast. Repeat 
this every ten minutes or so during 
the entire roasting period. When the 
liquid is all in the pan, use a syringe 
or ladle to take it up from the bottom 
of the ‘pan and continue basting with 
it. 


After the second basting, use a 
flour sifter or shaker to sprinkle an 
even mixture of about one-quarter 
cup buckwheat pancake flour, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, 
and a dash of paprika (all these 
mixed together of course) over the 
top of the roast. This will gradually 
become a golden-brown color and 
will help the roast retain its moisture. 


About three hours will cook the 
average leg of venison to medium 
rare on the inside (and the best way 
to serve it, taste-wise and tender-wise.) 
However, another half-hour will be 
putting it in the medium well-done 
category if your family prefers it that 
way and yet another half-hour will 
have it completely well done. You 
male cooks who are trying your hand 
the first time are warned that you 
may have to replenish the water sup- 
ply in the bottom of the roasting pan 
from time to time, so check this when 
you baste the roast. 


And when everything’s all done, 
don’t throw this heavenly mixture of 
juices and drippings away. Man, 
that’s the foundation for your gravy. 
Get it out of that pan and into a 
saucepan. Add more water to make 
as much gravy as you need and into 
it place two teaspoonfuls of mint 
jelly. As it heats, mix one tablespoon- 
ful of flour (for each cup of gravy) 
in cold water in a measuring cup. 
Add the water a little at a time, stir- 
ring vigorously and continuously to 
avoid making “lumps.” 

When this water-flour mixture is 
thin and smooth, add it to the gravy 
on the stove being careful to do this 
BEFORE the gravy stock comes to a 
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boil. If it has begun to boil, cut the 
flame, add a little cold water, then 
add the flour-water mixture, stirring 
constantly until the gravy comes to a 
boil and thickens. Should you add 
the flour-water mixture to boiling 
stock, you'll get miniature dumplings, 
otherwise known as “the lumps in the 
gravy that mother used to make.” 
Following these directions will give 
you a smooth and delicious gravy 
that will make your wife and family 
wonder which hotel chef has been 
showing you the secrets of his 
kitchen. 

Just as important as how venison 
comes from the kitchen is what the 
cook selects to serve with it. Some 
foods seem to “go” better with veni- 
son than others—just as sauerkraut is 
wedded inseparably to pork, or strips 
of bacon go steady with a pair of 
sunny side-up cackleberries. Here are 
some dishes that complement the 
flavor of venison. 

Side dishes: succotash, creamed 
corn, creamed peas, potatoes (served 
any way but with a preference for 
those baked in the shell), wild rice, 
buttered domestic rice, buttered 
hominy, sweet potatoes, and aspara- 
gus tips. 

Salads and relishes: head lettuce, 
tossed salads, tart gelatin salads 
(avoid the sweet, fruity ones with 
venison), cucumbers in vinegar, cole 
slaw, grated carrots in mayonnaise, 
olives—green and ripe, radishes, green 
onions, celery, pickled eggs, sweet 
pickles, cranberry sauce, and most 
similar dishes not in the downright 
sweet category. 

Beverages: generally speaking only 
hot beverages should be served with 
venison. After you’ve cooked much 
of it you'll notice that it’s own fat 
congeals at a higher temperature 
than most and serving cold beverages 
with venison accentuates the taste of 
this fat. 

Desserts: stick to old and simple 
favorites like apple pie, pumpkin pie, 
mince pie, sherbets, etc. However, 
the area of desserts is more wide open 





than the others because it does not 
have to be eaten WITH the main 
course. 

So much for the roast leg and some 
dishes that go well with venison. How 
about those chops? 

These are best broiled (charcoal if 
you can arrange it) but they’re also 
delicious fried and served with mush- 
rooms. A lemon-butter sauce is often 
used to baste the chops when broiling 
—just once, when turned. They re- 
quire no special treatment or prep- 
aration, even in an old deer, and are 
extremely tender and tasty. 

The meat of the neck makes good 
cubes for stewing. One year we used 
the meat of the neck to good advan- 
tage in mince-meat and it made some 
of the most delicious pies we’ve ever 
eaten. 

Whether your deer is prepared by 
you, or by a commercial operation, 
the “deerburger” is a tasty by-product 
of the butchering and the meat that 
goes into this mixture may be from 
forelegs, between the ribs, etc. Cook 
it much like hamburger or ground 
beef—or use it to make delicious 
meatloaves. It is even good in meat- 
balls with either Swedish or Italian 
inclinations. Or if you know of some- 
one who can conjure part of it into 
sausage, let it go. 


FIFTEEN MINUTES after the leg of veni- 
son is placed in a hot oven, it’s pulled out 
for the first basting. A basting syringe, as 
shown here, provides the easiest and simplest 
way to baste venison but the basting sauce 
can be poured over the meat just as well. 
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PROOF OF GOOD EATING is shown here. 
The big roast has been reduced to less than 
half its former size. It can be re-warmed, 
however, or it will make fine cold slices for 
sandwiches. 

And now for the steaks—those four 
to eight slices on each leg (depending 
on the size of the deer and the 
generosity of the butcher with his 
cut) that make up the most talked- 
about part of the animal. When you 
roast the entire leg you sacrifice the 
steaks to the roast. When you cut 
them out they’re available for broil- 
ing or quick-frying. 

Probably the most important thing 





to remember is to treat the steaks the 
same as you would prime beef. No 
matter how old or young the deer it 
came from, a venison steak—as beef 
—will be best cooked quickly and in 
the minimum time it takes to get the 
meat to the stage preferred by the 
individual who will eat it. Like beef, 
venison is tenderest when served rare. 
However, if the diner MUST have 
it well done, make sure he gets it the 
moment it has reached the well done 
stage. Each additional second over 
the fire in a frying pan or under the 
fire in a broiler will destroy precious 
juices and cook away fats that veni- 
son can ill afford to lose. 

Of course, the best venison, like 
the best beef, comes from quarters 
that have been aged in a special way 
for tenderizing. ‘The best way to ac- 
complish this is to persuade a butcher 
friend to hang it with his beef. Allow- 
ing the animal to hang where air can 
circulate around it—and where it is 
cool enough to keep and not cold 
enough to freeze—before butchering 
is the best substitute. But that occurs 
before it reaches the kitchen and a 
bit outside the province of this yarn. 


FINAL BASTING is given roast before serving. In another ten minutes it will be ready 
for the table. The cook uses this time to get ready to make the gravy, whip the potatoes, 
get the coffee on, etc. Also to tell the kids and others to wash up and be seated. 
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Fur-Bearing Snakes 


1. What part of the weasel’s coat 
does not change color in winter? 

2. How many species of weasel’s are 
found in Pennsylvania? 

3. Weasels are extremely afraid of 
humans. True or false? 

4, What is our smallest carnivore? 
5. As a rule weasels are highly bene- 
ficial animals. True or false? 

6. What is the fur called ermine? 

7. What is the common gait of the 
weasel? 

8. Gray squirrels form a large part 
of the weasel’s diet. True or false? 


| ONCE heard an obviously preju- 
diced man refer to the weasel as a 
“fur bearing snake.” While, from a 
scientific viewpoint, the description 
is ridiculously inaccurate, it must be 
admitted that the small flattened 
head, fierce beady eyes, long neck, 
and slim body do have a serpentine 
look about them. 

Three species of ‘weasels inhabit 
Pennsylvania, differing somewhat in 
appearance but similar in habits and 
temperament. Here are their names 
and descriptions: 

New York Weasel. This, the largest 
and most common weasel in the 
State, is often called the long-tailed 
weasel. The males attain an overall 
length of about sixteen inches, 


roughly a third of which is tail. The 
upperparts are dark brown in color, 
while the underparts are yellowish- 
white. The feet are generally brown, 
while the tip of the tail is black. A 
few individuals, particularly in the 
more northerly situations, shed their 
brown coats in exchange for white 
ones in winter, producing the famous 
white fur known as ermine. The tail 
tip always remains black. 

Bonaparte’s Weasel. This animal is 
sometimes known as the short-tailed 
weasel. It is smaller than the preced- 
ing species, males averaging a foot 
or so in length, less than three-tenths 
of that measurement consisting of 
tail. In summer coloration it differs 
from the New York weasel chiefly in 
having white toes and a white line 
down the inside of the hind legs. 
The Bonaparte’s weasel is more com- 
mon in the northern part of the state, 
although it is nowhere as abundant 
as its larger relative. Most specimens 
in this latitude turn white in winter, 
retaining their black tail tips in all 
pelages. 

Least Weasel. This diminutive fel- 
low is the smallest known carnivore. 
Only the largest males attain a length 
of eight inches including the tail. 
Most are six or seven inches long 
with a body the thickness of your 
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thumb. Like its closer relatives the 
least weasel is brown above and white 
below, and turns white in winter. 
Unlike them, it has no black tail tip 
in either summer or winter coat. The 
least weasel is Pennsylvania’s rarest 
weasel. It has been reported from 
nearly all parts of the state, but is 
apparently most abundant in the 
western and southwestern portions. 

All three species of weasels are 
predators of the highest order—in fact 
Nature has created few, if any, more 
perfect killing machines. To begin 
with, their insatiable appetites keep 
them continually at their task of con- 
trolling small animal populations. To 
match this lust for blood and flesh 
Nature has given them almost un- 
matched energy and endurance. To 
lead them unerringly to their victims 
she has given them a highly developed 
sense of smell and ears that can pick 
up the faintest of rodent whisper- 
ings. She has streamlined their bodies 
until they can flow throw mouse holes 
like water, and has given them 
needle-sharp claws with which they 
can take to the trees like squirrels. 
They can cover the ground with sur- 
prising speed, and their movements 
are too swift for the eye to follow. 
Their weapons, a set of sharp teeth, 
are actuated by unbelievably power- 
ful jaw muscles. 


The weasel doesn’t lean heavily on 
stealth. If he is unable to secure his 
prey with the initial rush, he relent- 
lessly follows its trail wherever it may 
lead. Birds, of course, will fly away 
and squirrels can usually manage to 


outclimb him, but for most small 
creatures there is no escape once the 
weasel takes up the chase. Even the 
fleet-footed rabbit is a pushover. Like 
a prize beagle the pursuer will keep 
everlastingly at it until at last the 
tired bunny can be overtaken in a 
few swift bounds. Though our sym- 
pathies may be with the cottontail, 
its hard to refrain from admiring 
the tremendous strength that enables 
a two-ounce weasel to slay and drag 
away a three pound rabbit. 


The weasel’s victims are generally 
killed with a bite at the base of the 
skull or by slashing the throat. Un- 
fortunately, (in the case of poultry, 
and fortunately, in the case of rats 
and mice), this littke demon some- 
times gets carried away by the excite- 
ment of the kill and destroys many 
more creatures than he can possibly 
use. These are often cached in a rock- 
pile, under a boardpile, or in some 
similar place. 

In most cases weasels are extremely 
beneficial. Not from  pre-meditated 
benevolence, to be sure, but due to 
availability and taste most of these 
predators concentrate upon rats and 
mice. Occasionally, however, rabbits, 
chipmunks, poultry, and birds are 
taken. Modern poultry-raising meth- 
ods and elimination of the rats that 
attract the weasels in the first place 
have greatly lessened these attacks 
on dofnestic fowl. 

Weasels are noted for their lack of 
fear in the presence of humans. 
Ornithologists who call birds to them 
by “squeaking” have frequently been 
surprised to see a weasel dash right 
up to them in answer to their imita- 
tion distress call. In one instance I 
have had a weasel actually dart be- 
tween my feet to retrieve a meadow 
mouse it had been forced to drop. 
Numerous outdoorsmen have _ had 
surprising experiences while rescuing 
rabbits or other prey from their at- 
tacks, and one person I know actually 
engaged in a tug-of-war with a New 
York weasel that was determined to 
drag a cottontail into a groundhog 
hole. 

As might be expected, this animal 
is too brash to be cunning, and con- 
sequently is far from difficult to 
catch. Trappers rarely bother to con- 
ceal their traps, knowing full well 
that he’ll dash across a bare pan as 
readily as a covered one. 

It’s hard for most folks to believe 
that the weasel is closely related to 
the skunk. Trappers don’t find it so 
hard to believe, for they’ve discovered 
that the former, too, emits a foul 
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odor when injured or annoyed. 
Though not so overpowering, the 
weasel’s sachet will take a back seat 
to none on the basis of just plain 
stink! Amateur trappers who have 
accidentally cut into the glands that 
secrete this musk have asserted that 
they'd prefer a direct hit from a 
skunk any day. 

Home sweet home to the weasel 
might be the abandoned burrow of 
another animal, a tunnel under a 
rockpile, a retreat beneath the floor 
of an outbuilding, or some other sub- 
terranean domicile. The parlor 
proper consists of a chamber lined 
with fur, feathers, or other remains 
of the housefrau’s victims. The young 
are born in similar nests in the spring 
of the year, and a half dozen is con- 
sidered an average litter. Both 
parents share the responsibility of 
raising the young, and as soon as they 
are old enough to be abroad they 
accompany the oldsters on hunting 
trips. While there is considerable in- 
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dividual variation among the parents, 
most are quite fearless in defense of 
their young. In fact, they have been 
known to actually attack humans 
when their offspring have been 
threatened. 

Wintertime is a good time to learn 
how many weasels live in your neigh- 
borhood, where they travel, and what 
they're up to. Once you learn to 
recognize their tracks every fresh 
snowfall will reveal up-to-the-minute 
information on their doings. The in- 
dividual footprints are about finger- 
tip size in the case of the New York 
weasel, smaller when made by the 
other species. The most common ar- 
rangement is the bounding track 
shown in figure 2c. In this track the 
rear feet obliterate the prints made 
by the forefeet and are arranged a 
trifle obliquely. The spacing between 
the pairs of impressions is not always 
uniform; in most cases it indicates 
alternating short and long bounds. 
At times the weasel leaves a “square” 


FIGURE 2 
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arrangement of footprints as shown 
in figure 2d. Due to his short legs 
the impression of his body often ap- 
pears in soft snow. 

Don’t miss an opportunity to fol- 
low a weasel track in the snow. All 
the details of his tireless hunt are 
there for you to read—provided you 
have the patience and imagination to 
interpret them. As you follow the 
twistings and turnings of his travels 
and read his own account of en- 
counters with other wild creatures, 
of success and failures along the way, 
you can’t help but admire the 
strength, endurance, and unflagging 
preseverance of this indefatigable 





little hunter. 4. The least weasel. 
5. True. 

ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 6. It is the white winter coat of the 
1. The black tail tip remains the larger northern weasels. 

same color throughout the year. 7. The bounding gait. 
2. Three. 8. False. Although it is a skillful 
3. False. They are notable uncon- climber the weasel is not a match 

cerned about the presence of man. for the gray squirrel. 





NEW BOOK ON BOBCATS OFF PRESS 


“The Bobcat of North America” by Stanley P. Young is the newest addi- 
tion to the Wildlife Management Institute’s series of authoritative books on 
native birds and mammals. This volume brings to four the author’s mono- 
graphs on the major predatory animals of the continent. His earlier books 
are “The Wolves of North America,” “The Puma, Mysterious American Cat,” 
and “The Clever Coyote.” . 

Well bound and freely illustrated with black and white photographs, 
thumbnail sketches by Harold Cramer Smith, and diagrams, this new book 
brings together all worthwhile information on the bobcat from America’s 
earliest colonial times to the present. The author, now director of bird and 
mammal laboratories in the Branch of Wildlife Research, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, has had more than a quarter-century of experience 
with that Federal wildlife agency and its predecessors. Much of Young’s work 
in the early days hinged around the control of predatory animals, and he 
probably has handled, weighed, measured and studied more specimens, alive 
and dead, of the bobcat in its many races than any other wildlife scientist. 

Student, sportsmen, naturalist, and wildlife worker—all should be equally 
interested in this book. All known aspects of the life, habits, and character- 
istics of bobcats are covered. The section on hunting and control should be 
of special interest to sportsmen and trappers. 

“The Bobcat of North America” is available from the copublisher, The 
Stackpole Company, Telegraph Press Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, at 
$7.50 a copy. 




























"Trophy Hunting -- Keystone Size" 


By H. R. Wambold 


T seems that with the exception of 

the “chosen few,” most of us, who 
love our hunting, are in the “finan- 
cially embarrassed sportsmen of 
America club’! Membership means 
that we do most of our hunting at or 
near home. 

I became a member of this club 
the day I went on my first hunting 
trip. I must say, that although I long 
to make those fabulous hunting trips 
into virgin territories with a guide- 
outfitter as my sole companion, stay- 
ing inside for a month or better, I 
usually wake up. Facing the facts, I 
realize I am just another Dutchman 
who has to work for a living. 

Confidentially, I will admit that 
the thought of shooting a giant 
Kodiak bear, a full curl ram, or a 
majestic bull elk, has more antici- 
pated delight than sharing my shower 
with Marilyn Monroe. 

But that old hole in the wallet has 
kept me in my own back yard, along 
with all my brother lodge members. 
Along with this restrictive member- 





ship, I can honestly say I have had 
many enjoyable years of hunting in 
my native Pennsylvania woods. 

In the buck season of 1942, I got 
my trophy buck—a beautiful eight 
point 149 pounder. His head hangs in 
my den, and I covet him as much as 
any trophy in the top ten of the 
Boone and Crockett club. 

As usual that year held the cus- 
tomary pre-season anticipation. Fin- 
ally the first day arrived, clear and 
cold, and with fresh snow covering 
the wooded areas. Daylight found me 
at my favorite stand with two com- 
panions stationed within calling dis- 
tance. My stand was located in a 
slight draw, leading from a flat into 
a small swamp. We were hunting the 
mine ridge above World’s End Park 
in Sullivan County. 

This spot had yielded four buck in 
the past four years, but up until this 
year, I had not as yet shot my first 
buck. From opening time until an 
hour later things were quiet. Then, 
several minutes later, a shot brought 
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me to my feet. One of my buddies 
had connected—it was a nice fat six 
point buck. After dressing and cool- 
ing the buck, and hearing several re- 
counts of the shooting, getting the 
buck to camp was next on the 
agenda. We thought it unnecessary 
that all three of us go back to camp 
with the deer, so they agreed that I 
should remain on my stand until they 
returned. 

Several minutes after settling my- 
self on watch, I heard two shots fall 
back in the flat. After about five 
minutes had passed, I saw a deer 
coming towards me. As it got closer, 
I saw the rack, a buck and a beauty. 
Pausing and watching his back trail, 
he slowly came closer and closer. I 
had my rifle ready, safety off, and 
nerves tensed. Curbing the desire to 
shoot, I waited as he worked his way 
towards me. Finally at about fifty 
yards, he stopped under a small hem- 
lock. Turning in the direction he 
came from, he watched his back trail. 
My sights were on him as my heart 
tried to pop out of my throat. I 
swore he could hear my heart thump- 
ing, as he turned suddenly and 
looked in my direction. Then as he 
quartered slightly away from me, I 
was ready. With all the calmness I 
could command, I squeezed the trig- 
ger. The sound of the shot brought 
ine back to reality with a thundering 
clarity. From the first sight of him 
until the report of my rifle, it seemed 
that this buck and I were all that 
existed in all of Sullivan County. I 
had aimed for a lung shot, and as the 
report echoed through the draw, he 
was off a full throttle. His flag up, 
and giving no indication of being 
hit, he headed for the other side of 
the draw. I followed with my sights 
waiting for an opening. Finding one 
as he got to the opposite side of the 
open timber, I let go with a second 
shot. At the report, he made a leap 
straight into the air and vanished. I 
figured he made it into the hemlock 
thicket on that last leap. Starting 








across the draw as fast as possible to 
check, I finally saw him. He lay in a 
slight hollow just at the edge of the 
thicket, as he drew his last breath. 

It was a perfect season, and a beau- 
tiful buck. My first, and indeed an 
unforgettable experience. 

Then, leaving my hunting behind 
for three years, I answered a_per- 
sonal letter from the President of the 
United States for an appointment 
that he requested. I returned to 
civilian life in February of 1946, my 
only hunting during that time was 
one day in Nebraska for pheasant, 
jack rabbits in Kansas, and wild pigs 
on Okinawa. 

The 1946 season was a_ blank, 
didn’t see a buck during the week 
of hunting, but was sure glad to be 
back home in the good old Pennsy 
woods. 

As the seasons for 1947 and 1948 
followed, I again drew blanks, but 
enjoyed every last minute while in 
camp. 

1949—chalk up one buck missed. 
Not a very good shot, but still that 
chance of hitting. Not disgusted, 
merely not too contented. 


1950 to 1953—no buck, shot doe in 
the antlerless seasons. Then in 1953 
two shots at a dandy thirteen point 
buck, and again not disgusted, merely 
not contented. I had seen the buck 
later that day hanging at a neighbor- 
ing camp, thereby knowing he had 
a thirteen point rack. The boys had 
dropped him as he ran down the 
ridge towards them, after my two 
shots had sent him off the top. 


1954—another blank, but a wonder- 
ful time. Saw over a hundred deer 
during my week of hunting—beauti- 
ful weather, plus the usual good fel- 
lowship while in camp. 

1955—another blank with a bit of 
irony to boot! Had just left a stand 
I had sweated out all morning, and 
met a friend on the way down the 
ridge. He went up to the spot I had 
watched and shot a beautiful buck. I 
talked to myself that evening when 
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I heard about it. Finished the year 
with a nice doe in the antlerless 
season. 

1956—bonanza year! He who waits 
with patience, someday has the hunt- 
ing gods smiled upon him. They went 
into hysterics that year for little old 
me. 

Accepting an invitation to hunt 
with natives in Colley, a small town 
in Sullivan County, just east of 
Dushore, I went up to join them for 
a day of bear hunting. Seven neigh- 
boring farmers, my buddy and myself 
made up the party of nine. 

We had a perfect tracking snow 
fall overnight, and woke up to four 
inches of fresh white gold. Clear and 
sunny, and not too cold, we were off 
to a late start after all the chores 
were done. 

I insisted on driving as my share 
in the hunt, being an outsider so to 
speak, and left my buddy go on one 
of the stands. The result was that 
two of us did the driving, with the 
idea that we were only to get the 
bear moving. Then the standers 
would take care of him as he came 
off the mountain on one of the 
regular bear crossings. 

We took the fresh track from the 
night feeding in a corn field and 
followed it up the side of a ridge. 
We found where the bear had back- 
tracked and lay down to watch the 
side of the ridge. The impression in 
the snow showed that he had _ laid 
just long enough not to melt through 
to the ground, then resumed his 
traveling. 

Till we got to the second last 
bench on the side of the ridge, we 
had found three beds where he had 
come back and lay and watched his 
back trail. Each spot showed about 
the same amount of time spent in 
laying and watching before he again 
traveled further. 

Then as I worked along parallel 
to my companion, who stayed on his 
tracks, I noticed a strip of thicket 
to my right. This later turned out 
to be the finger of a swamp, which 





at the time I did not know. I had 
the urge to cut through to the other 
side, but decided to stay within sight 
of my companion driver, as we were 
making a silent drive. Having no 
desire to wander away and foul up 
the drive, I skirted the thicket. 

Then the big moment you always 
hope for happened without any 
warning! 

Glancing to my right into the 
thicket, I spotted Mr. Bear, just as he 
jumped out of his bed, heading for 
the opposite side of the thicket and 
a little back ridge. 

I was carrying my rifle on my 
shoulder with the sling. I had very 
little time to get it to my shoulder, 
and send a shot after him. 


As I ran through the thicket after 
him, I figured if I see him on that 
little ridge, I hit him—if I don’t see 
him, I missed. As I broke through 
the far side, I spotted him going up 
the side, each jump getting slower. 
By this time, I spotted good bleeding 
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in the snow, and realized I had made 
a hit on my first shot. 

Now I was faced with the job of 
getting that bear off his feet before 
he got over the top of that ridge, or 
stand the chance of losing him. 


My second shot partially on the 
run was a miss, and by that time I 
again was talking to myself. “If you 
don’t make the next one connect, 
you can say goodbye to that bear.” I 
stopped and picked an opening and 
waited. As he hit the opening I put 
a 220 grain slug through his front 
shoulders. That did the job as he 
came rolling down the side of the 
ridge. 

There he lay, my bear, and a 
dandy! Right then I am sure that I 
could have been of some value to the 
government in the guided missile de- 
partment because I felt just about 
ready to be launched off the side of 
the mountain. 


I stood there dry mouthed, trem- 
bling with awesome admiration, as I 
bent over and rolled him on his 
back. I felt like yelling and danc- 
ing—my bear! Son-of-a-gun what a 
wonderful feeling! 

I let out a yell that they must have 
heard in Laporte, and finally got an 
answer from my driving companion. 
By the time he got up to me, I had 
dressed the bear. Standing there with 
a pretentious air of nonchalance, I 
tried to look like an old veteran, to 
whom this was just another bear. But 
I am sure that “Worth” in his sixty 
odd years knew damn well that I 
wasn’t kidding no-one. 

I worked that bear off the Dutch 
mountain all by myself, with only my 
rifle sling to do it. Man, I would 
have carried him out hair by hair if 
necessary. The way I felt, I believe 
I could have dragged him if he had 
weighed five hundred pounds! 

What a celebrity you are if you 
kill a bear—everyone stops to see 
him. Asking you where you shot him, 
how many shots, and what rifle you 
were using, etc. You lap it up, taking 





all the glory with a feeling of drowsy 
satisfaction. You have had it brother, 
you have shot your bear. It is a nice 
bear, and everyone envies your luck. 


Now I am sure that no Alaskan 
Kodiak, no matter how big, could 
give me more of a thrill than that 
bear did! Score again for good old 
Pennsylvania. 


The Gods kept on smiling on this 
Dutchman as the’ buck _ season 
opened. By the third day, I had my 
tag on a nice fat spike buck of ninety 
pounds dressed. We finished the 
week’s hunt with a score of five buck, 
for the eight hunters in our camp. 
This, of course, again took place in 
good old Sullivan County. 


The entire summer of 1957 I prac- 
ticed hard and faithful with my 55 
lb. bow, determined to become skill- 
ful enough to hit at distances up to 
50 yards without fail. I put a lot of 
concentration on_ practicing snap 
shots, without too much time for 
holding and aiming. Past years of 
experience had taught me that most 
buck do-not give you too much time 
to get that shot off. In fact, I have 
not shot a standing deer since my 
buck of 1942, plus the fact that every 
doe I have killed in special seasons 
were all running shots. I prepared 
myself for the same as far as archery 
season was concerned. 


As the month of October arrived, 
three of us and our wives left for 
Forksville, that’s right, in Sullivan 
County, and settled in our rented 
cabin for a week of bow hunting. 


We had plenty of action the first 
three days. I shot at, and missed a 
total of fourteen deer, of which four 
were standing. The rest were run- 
ning shots, and none were closer than 
fifty yards. I was not disgusted by 
any means, but having a fine time 
with lots of action. I still waited for 
a shot within closer range. One 
where I would have a chance to be 
ready, instead of a snap shot at a 
running deer. 


Then on Thursday afternoon, I 
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decided to hunt the Randal! clear- 
ing on the mine ridge, directly over 
Forksville. My two hunting com- 
panions agreed to this area for the 
afternoon hunt. 


The tree I decided to get into 
was completely bare of any foliage. 
With a good thick branch almost 
parallel with the ground about eight 
feet above, I got on my roost. Stand- 
ing upright and leaning against the 
main trunk, I found this position 
was quite comfortable. Checking to 
see that I had openings to shoot 
through the branches, and room to 
make a draw, I settled down to a 
watch at about three in the after- 
noon. 


About seven cigarettes and two 
candy bars later, I noticed a move- 
ment at the edge of the timber about 
a hundred yards away. Then a deer 
came into view browsing along and 
working its way in the general direc- 
tion of the apple tree to my left. 


I started sweating this deer, as it 
browsed along, and ever so slowly 
came closer and closer. I saw it was 
a nice doe, and judged her to be 
about 125 lbs. on the hoof. Finally 
at about 40 feet she stopped, and 
standing erect, looked me squarely 
in the eye. 


There was no doubt in my mind 
that she saw me, and as I stayed 
motionless staring back at her, I 
cussed myself for not having taken 
a higher branch, but my outline 
against the trunk did not give my 
body enough definition. She studied 
me carefully and tried all the tricks 
to get me to assure her I didn’t be- 
long in that tree; such as stomping 
her forefeet, cocking her head and 
stretching her nose towards me and 
sniffing loudly. Then the old trick of 
stooping for a mouthful of browse 
and quickly coming up for a look to 
catch a movement on my part. But 
I froze with bow in ready position 
for a fast draw. Comfortable in that 
position which I was standing, I de- 
cided to beat her; with intentions of 


trying to put an arrow in her when 
she turned to go to the apple tree, 
I waited tensely. The only fear in 
the back of my mind was that a 
cough would decide to bother me at 
that moment. 

After the agony of a long intent 
stare on her part, at which time I 
could actually see the moisture drop- 
lets on her nose, she turned. Her 
feminine intuition satisfied, as her 
hunger for apples overcame her curi- 
osity, she started stepping daintily 
towards the apple tree. ‘Another 
quick glance back over her shoulder 
as she stooped to pick up an apple. 

I brought my bow up slowly, and 
as I got ready to draw, I saw a move- 
ment out of the corner of my eye. 
Turning my eyes to the direction of 
this movement, I saw a second deer 
approaching practically in her foot- 
steps. As I watched my chance, I 
turned my head at the moment that 
the doe was down feeding. Checking 
this second deer while still at a safe 
distance; It bent its head to nip 
some browse and I saw the horns. A 
nice fat spike buck, sleek and gray, 
he lifted his head and stepped closer. 
Right there I decided to try for him, 
rather than shoot the doe. 

He stepped up to the very same 
spot she had stopped at and gave me 
a stare that brought goose bumps 
sprouting. I actually was afraid to 
blink! Out of the corner of my eye, 
I noticed the doe had her head up, 
alert as she watched the buck. 


They both knew something was 
just not quite according to their 
book of Hoyle. I realized that it 
would be a matter of seconds before 
they would decide to get out of there 
fast. 

It seemed at that moment that 
time actually stood still. I concen- 
trated on the buck, returning his 
stare, every muscle tensed, every 
sense I could command §alerted. 
Ready to draw and release my arrow 
quickly, I was sure that this buck 
would not take me for granted as 
the doe had. But at the same time, 
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I had to wait for him to turn his 
head, before I could make my draw, 
to avoid his seeing any movement 
on my part. He was getting nervous 
as he stomped first one, then the 
other forefoot. 


As he turned quickly towards the 
doe, I had my chance. As I made my 
draw, he bunched for his first jump, 
and as the arrow left my bow aimed 
for his front shoulders, he already 
had started in motion of his first 
leap. With a sharp crack, my arrow 
hit him. 

What royal bull elk could possibly 
give any hunter a greater thrill than 
the trying moments in that tree! 
Staring that buck in the eye, remain- 
ing motionless, as your mind raced 
along at a dizzy rate of speed. Talk- 
ing to yourself mentally, curbing your 
tendency to move until the right 
moment; then the release of your 
arrow and the crack as it hits. Seeing 
your buck practically driven to the 
ground from the impact of your 
arrow. Watching him run off with 
your shaft in him; knowing in your 
mind he is fatally wounded and dark- 





ness setting in to prevent your find- 
ing him; then the success of finding 
him the next morning by using every 
possible skill you. possess in tracking 
plus the help of real hunting com- 
panions. 1 cannot imagine that any 
elk or bull moose has any more to 
offer. Score again for good old Penn- 
sylvania and Sullivan County. 

My past years of hunting both good 
and bad, as far as game in the pot, 
have influenced me into taking the 
following optimistic point of view. 

I am inclined to believe that hunt- 
ing cannot remain enjoyable if lady 
luck is constantly perched on your 
shoulder. I do not envy the hunter 
who gets his buck every year. For I 
am sure he cannot possibly appreciate 
his kills with as much enthusiasm as 
the man who puts a season or two 
between kills. 

I have put many seasons under my 
belt that were a failure from a stand- 
point of getting my game, but before 
I left camp for home, I already in 
my mind thought—well, next year, 
maybe! 

I cannot begin to believe that the 
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hunter who is lucky every year to get 
his buck the first day, can find time to 
appreciate the beauty of the forest in 
which he hunts. Nor can he chuckle 
at the antics of the squirrel or the 
chipmunk. Breathe deep the scented 
air of the hemlock thicket, or detect 
the fresh smell of musk on a rainy 
day, where some deer has just passed 
through. He is too busy shooting and 
packing his deer to his car or camp. 
Nine times out of ten he won't get 
back into the woods after that lucky 
first day. He has no idea of the things 
he is missing, that the not-so-lucky 
hunter experiences. For example, 
after three days of hard hunting, you 
decide to coast for a few hours. You 
pick a nice sunny spot with a com- 
fortable back rest, where you can 
watch a good trail. Soon you are com- 
pletely relaxed, and invariably enjoy 
a good little nap. Far better medicine 
in most cases than any prescription. 

The companionship of your hunt- 
ing buddies while hunting is an asset 
too many of us take for granted. Just 
stop to think, if everyone in your 
camp were one of those lucky hunters 
and all got their deer the first day, 
you would spend the rest of your 


hunting trip in the woods alone, un- 
less you were the type camp that 
drives for their deer. In that case, 
you would be the only stander, and 
the rest would have to drive the en- 
tire day; this, of course, would soon 
fizzle out. Come each morning, as 
the days passed, more and more the 
lucky hunters would decide to sleep 
a little longer. Finally, you would be 
sitting at the breakfast table alone, 
and leave before daylight for your 
stand, all alone! Believe me, hunting 
alone is far less enjoyable than hav- 
ing the pleasant company of a friend 
of many hunting years association. 
Let alone, getting a deer by yourself 
with no one to help you pack him 
out or to spend those memorable 
moments without someone to tell of 
the misses you just had at a nice 
buck. 

Regardless of how fortunate I 
happen to be in the future, for any 
possible hunting trips away from 
home, I can never expect to find as 
many pleasant experiences as hunt- 
ing here in my native state has given 
me in the past. My trophies were not 
many, but what few I collected were 
big. All of them were Keystone size! 











PENN’S WOODS WEST 

A new book which promises to become a classic in the field of outdoor 
literature has been published by the University of Pittsburgh Press. “Penn’s 
Woods West” by Edwin L. Peterson tells of the forests and fields, rivers and 
mountains of Western Pennsylvania. The author tells of trout streams, wild 
flowers, boys who pay hookey to go fishing, of frogs and owls that talk in 
the night. If you like the sound of running waters, or of birds singing in 
the morning; if you like the smell of campfires or of hemlock groves, you 
will treasure this magnificent volume. 

Woven into the text are 324 photographs, with seasonal section headings 
and dust jacket in full color. The book may be ordered from local book 
stores or direct from the publisher: University of Pittsburgh Press, 3307 
Cathedral of Learning, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Price: $15.00. 
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Eh? 


CAMBRIA COUNT Y—During the 
night patrol the evening of October 
31, 1958, Deputy Stinson and I ob- 
served a teenager along country road 
carrying something ynder his arm. 
Upon stopping and talking with 
youth we found it was a B. B. gun. 
I asked reason for the gun. He re- 
plied protection from the wild cats 
that were reported around there. I 
asked his name, he said Watt, but I 
thought he said What, so I asked him 
again, he replied Watt. I told him to 
spell it; he did. WATT.—Game Pro- 
tector James Burns, Jr., Ebensburg. 


Whose? 


FRANKLIN COUNTY-—After ob- 
serving an archer and three deer in 
an open field about 50 minutes after 
the legal shooting time I finally 
chased the deer by approaching the 
archer. I began the conversation 
which followed by saying “It looks to 
me like you are after hours.” The 


archer replied “Gee, mister, I didn’t 
know whose they were.”— 
Campbell, 


Game Pro- 
tector Edward W. Fort 


Loudon. 





<FIELD 1 





coast! ok 
Never Say Die 
MERCER COUNTY-—This story 
was related to me by Mr. Saye of 
Greenville, R. D. On the second 
morning of small game season this 
year he shot a ringneck on his way 
to work and didn’t kill it dead. So he 
chased it down, struck it on the head 
and put it in the trunk of his car. 
When he got to work he opened the 
trunk to show the bird to his buddies 
and there it stood looking him in the 
eye. Mr. Saye reached in to get the 
bird and it jumped, leaving him with 
only a tail hold. The feathers pulled 
out and away the bird flew into the 
woods. Some other hunter may bag a 
tailless bird with two lives.—Game 
Protector Arden D. Fichtner, Green- 
ville. 


Full House 


SOMERSET COUNTY—While at- 
tending the Somerset County Con- 
servation League Banquet at a 
Church near Somerset, an incident 
occurred which discloses the various 
occupations members of sportsmen 
organizations may have. An attorney 
acting as toastmaster, interrupted a 
speech by Judge Lansbury of the 
Somerset County Courts to announce 
that an auto bearing a certain regis- 
tration number was afire. Several 
minutes later he again interrupted to 
announce that a member of the State 
Legislature was wanted outside. Later 
it was disclosed that members of the 
Fire Company present at the Ban- 
quet had extinguished the fire, the 
Legislator who also represents an in- 
surance company had settled the 
claim, all within a matter of five 
minutes.—Conservation Information 
Assistant, W. J. Brion, Ligonier. 
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Canned Duck 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
—On the first day of the duck season 
Mr. Ben Yarworth of Shamokin shot 
a black duck near Dalmatia which a 
deputy, Jack Snyder retrieved for 
him. I saw Mr. Snyder bring the duck 
across a small island and as he ap- 
proached I noticed something differ- 
ent about the duck. I asked him what 
the red was on the breast. Upon ex- 
amination we found that a mason 
jar ring was about the duck’s neck 
and almost concealed by the breast 
feathers. We wondered if maybe in 
its “youth” the duck might have 
thought it was a life preserver or 
maybe it got “canned” one night. 

Mr. Claude Clayberger, a coopera- 
tor on F.G.P. #122 tells of a losing 
battle a skunk had with a hornet’s 
nest. Somehow the skunk got tangled 
up with the nest and Mr. Clayberger 
said the hornets really went at Mr. 
Skunk. It was not a pleasant sight to 
see the skunk swiping at the hornets 
trying to get rid of them.—Game 
Protector Clyde E. Laubach, Elys- 
burg. 


Mean Man 


GREENE COUNTY—On October 
29, 1958 at approximately 7:00 P.M., 
I received a call from a Mr. Hamil- 
ton residing at Dry Tavern. He asked 
me to please come to his home as 
they had found a deer in their field 
which had been injured and he 
wanted me to look at it. I went to 
his home and we went to the barn 
where the deer was. He said it had 


a broken leg and that he had called 
the veterinary to ask if he would 
come set the leg. The vet said he 
would do so if I would grant permis- 
sion. After close examination of the 
deer I saw that it had been mauled 
by dogs and both hind legs were 
broken. I had to dispose of the deer 
and by doing this I was immediately 
pegged as being a brutal Game Pro- 
tector. This is an example of a thank 
you job after patrolling all day from 
6:00 A.M., missing my evening meal 
because of picking up two prior deer 
and getting home at 9:00 P.M.—Game 
Protector Richard L. Graham, Car- 
michaels. 


Smoke Jumper 

SOMERSET COUNTY — Prompt 
action and quick thinking on the 
part of Deputy Warren Shipley of 
Confluence probably saved many 
acres of fine timber and hunting ter- 
ritory. On the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 1, 1958, Shipley was on patrol in 
the vicinity of $.G.L. 111 in Somerset 
County. He noticed a “haze” rising 
in a stand of timber just optioned to 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
for purchase. On investigating he 
found the start of a brush fire. He 
immediately phoned my headquarters 
where I happened to be eating lunch 
and gave me the information. Then 
he went to the scene of the fire and 
prevented its spread the best he 
could until help arrived. He had 
stopped the fire just a few feet short 
of a fine stand of about 20 acres of 
pines which will some day be the 
property of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission; thus avoiding a horrible 
mishap just adjacent to S.G.L. 111. 
Deputy Shipley certainly deserves the 
thanks of all the hunters that use 
these facilities. Upon investigation I 
discovered that some “Hunter” had 
tried to smoke a squirrel out of a 
hollow chestnut snag thus starting 
the fire—Game Protector Eugene F. 
Utech, Confluence. 
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Sorry Ending 


BUTLER COUNTY—Two young 
lads thirteen and fourteen years of 
age had a black day this year. They 
took off hunting by themselves not 
far from their homes and came across 
a hen pheasant which flushed and in 
the shooting that followed the young- 
est received a pellet in the eye. Final 
results, four Game Law violations, a 
dead ringneck hen, and a young boy 
with only one eye.—Game Protector 
Paul R. Miller, Butler. 


Barefoot Boy With Stamina 


LANCASTER COUNT Y—The 
Amish are a hardy lot as witnessed 
by the fact that while patrolling the 
first day of the season one of my 
deputies, Carl Nichols, saw an Amish- 
man and his son hunting in their 
bare feet. It was quite cold the first 
morning and I’m sure that I would 


not have wanted to be going bare- 
footed. 


As it is quite often the case, the 
boys with good dogs are killing game 
while the other boys are griping. I 
believe that it is especially bad be- 
cause of the great amount of cover 
that we have this year. There is more 
standing corn at this time than I 
have ever seen before. The birds are 
surely hard to raise.—Game Protector 
J. P. Eicholtz, Strasburg. 


ACH, VE DONT HUNT IW 
DER BLACKBERRIES 








Homing Instinct 


ERIE COUNTY—On October 8, 
1958 one of my deputies picked up a 
highway killed deer on Rt. 955, one 
mile east of Lawrence Park. Upon 
examination of the deer we noted 
that the doe deer was ear tagged, tag 
#985. Upon checking my files I 
quickly ascertained that this deer was 
one which I had trapped off Presque 
Isle and released on S.G.L. #167 a 
few miles east of Wattsburg in Janu- 
ary 1958. This deer was killed on 
the highway approximately eighteen 
miles from the point where she was 
released. Evidently she considered 
Presque Isle her home and was mak- 
ing every effort to get back there.— 
Game Protector Roger Wolz, Erie. 


Delayed Action 


FULTON COUNTY-I have been 
at loss to explain the poor game food 
crop we have this year, considering 
the nearly ideal growing season that 
we have had this spring and summer 
in southcentral Pennsylvania. 


An old timer came up with the 
most logical explanation I have 
heard. He stated that game food is al- 
ways poor the year following a 
drought summer. He stated that the 
fruit bud for the following year 
forms during late summer and early 
fall. This would apply to our area. 
Last summer many of the trees in 
shallow soil were killed out during 
the late summer drought.—Game Pro- 
tector Carl Jarrett, McConnellsburg. 
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WHERE'S THis 
MICHIGAN PLACE WE 


Food Plus Cover Equals 
Michigan Buck 

BERKS COUNTY-It is always 
rather amusing to hear the deer 
hunters talk about the beautiful racks 
on the Michigan deer. We never will 
be able to convince some hunters 
that nice racks and heavy deer still 
thrive where there is an abundance 
of ideal food. Some of the deer that 
have been killed in our Division dur- 
ing the past month are real record 
breakers. The 8 point buck that we 
picked up at Bally on the first day of 
small-game season, had a wonderful 
rack and a very well proportioned 
body. Seems to me that all you need 
to produce a Michigan buck is some 
corn and alfalfa—Land Met. Asst. 
Roy W. Trexler, Reading. 


With Arrow In Hand 


BUTLER COUNTY-—During the 
recent archery season in_ Butler 
County, this particular archer had 
not seen any deer at all. Upon com- 
ing onto a field he spied another 
archer standing there. He walked up 
to him and asked him if he had seen 
anything. The fellow said he was 
looking for a buck, and if he wanted 
a shot at a doe there was one stand- 
ing very near and pointed to it for 
our hero. Whereupon the Mighty 
Nimrod took one look, his jaw 
dropped, also his bow dropped, and 
he took a single arrow in his hand 
and started off full speed in immedi- 
ate pursuit of the doe. When last 


seen he had called back for the third 
time to his brother archer, who was 
having a good laugh, “She’s slowing 
down” “She’s slowing down.’ — 
Student Officer Robert Shaffer. 


Dry Run 

DELAWARE COUNTY — While 
hunting deer in archery season in 
Marple Township, Delaware County, 
George P. Buchser of Newtown 
Square had the good fortune to get 
within close range of a buck and two 
does. Naturally, he shot his first ar- 
row at the buck but due to his ex- 
citement he shot a little low and the 
arrow passed harmlessly through the 
buck’s legs. One doe and the buck 
darted away but the other doe ran a 
little closer and_ stopped facing 
Buchser. While keeping his eye on 
the doe, Buchser reached over his 
shoulder and pulled another arrow 
from his quiver. His aim this time 
was for the chest of the deer which 
was still facing him. Just as he re- 
leased the arrow, the deer crouched 
and instead of hitting the chosen 
mark, the arrow hit her right be- 
tween the eyes, and much to the sur- 
prise of the archer, fell to the ground 
not harming the deer which sped off. 
Upon retrieving the arrow, Buchser 
discovered the point was missing. 
When he couldn’t find it on the 
ground, he decided to look in the 
quiver. Yep! That’s where it was. At 
least he had a good story to tell.— 
Game Protector Daniel S. McPeek, 
Jr., Matamoras. 
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Deer Hunting in the Years of 
1888 to 1902 


PART II 
By William Anneman 











In this vast wilderness we explored 
new territory each day, and soon 
knew it for miles around. Deer were 
increasing as we observed each new 
trip. There were no hunting camps 
and only a few places that one could 
stay. Snowshoe hares were plentiful. 
In a day’s travel it was not unusual 
to see a dozen or more humped up 
by a stump, tree or rock. We shot an 
occasional one, but found them poor 
eating. Cotton-tails were scarce. The 
many foxes and bob-cats no doubt 
kept them thinned down. Grouse were 
seen everywhere. Bears were not 
plentiful. 

One morning I got a shot at a buck, 
but did not stop him. Steve took the 
track in the diminishing snow while 
other members surrounded on watch. 
We lost all communication with Steve 
and was concerned about him, Upon 
his return he told us the following 
story. He saw blood as he persistently 
worked his way along the trail in 
spotty snow and bare ground. Eve- 
ning came on soon. He then realized 
that he had lost all sense of direction 
in his pre-occupation of trailing. As 
night began to fall I had decided to 
give up, when I heard a shot in front 
of me. I hastened to the spot of the 
shot and saw a man looking at the 
deer. Upon informing him that I had 
been trailing it after it had been 
wounded earlier in the day, the old 
man said: “Well the deer could hardly 
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get up this bank, so I shot it. It sure 
is your deer. The two of them dressed 
the deer and pulled it back into the 
forests a short distance and hung it 
high. The old man asked Steve where 
he was from and where he was stay- 
ing. I live just two miles beyond and 
I know a short cut, said the old man. 

We were arranging a_ searching 
party when in came Steve and the 
old man. I have brought an old dear 
(deer) back with me. He tells us the 
story. So we insisted that the old fel- 
low stay with us for the night. He 
and Steve were like two kids that had 
returned from a circus. Steve was 74 
and the old man was 73. Their early 
experiences entertained us all eve- 
ning. 

Next morning Steve and Bill went 
out to bring in the deer, after first 
offering to drive the old man home. 
He rejected, saying shucks fellows, I 
am going to hunt back, maybe I will 
kill a deer on the way back. We 
offered him half of the deer, if he 
would wait until it was brought in, 
but he would not think of it, saying 
I will get one before winter sets in. 

One afternoon the old dog started 
a deer. It took off toward the Bloom- 





ing Grove Club. We followed it up 
to their boundary line. A shot was 
heard and the dog quit tonguing. We 
judged the shot to be near the club 
house. A sizable lake known as Lake 
Giles, lays in front of the club house. 
When chased by dogs deer did not 
hesitate to take for these lakes. The 
old dog: did not return, so Levi was 
mad and up in arms, and determined 
to go in and see about it the follow- 
ing morning. He started. I did not 
want him to go alone, so I joined 
him. Bill and Tony advised us not 
to go, saying we would be arrested 
or perhaps shot. These people feared 
the club members also their guides. 
We took the chance, however, and 
followed the road around. When: we 
got there we were met by a lot of the 
members and guides, who came at us 
like a swarm of bees, hollering all 
kinds of questions. How did you get 
in here and where did you come 
from, etc., and couldn’t we read the 
signs, which forbid trespassing and 
hunting. Meanwhile we had _ no 
chance to say a word. Finally Levi, 
who was a quick tempered cuss, spoke 
up, saying first, we are not hunting 
only for one thing, and that is my 
dog. Our guns were broke, showing 
no shells. All this while old Sailor 
was raising cain in a closed kennel. 
One of the party started to get hot, 
hollering, get to hell out of here or 
we will run you both in. Levi said: 
“When you release my dog we will 
go and not before.” That is my dog 
that is making the racket. This did 
not have any affect, so Levi walks 
over to the kennel, loading up with 
two buckshot shells and a 45-70 car- 
tridge. He commanded: “Open up 
that kennel or I will blow the lock 
off.”” They realized by now that they 
were not dealing with the humble 
natives. The superintendent directed 
a man to unlock the kennel. Old 
Sailor jumped all over Levi. The man 
that was so hot said: “Well I guess 
the dog is yours.” Levi replied: “And 
from now on leave him alone. If you 
fellows want to get mean, remember 
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you have dogs.” That ended our 
trouble with the club. 

On our return we killed a few 
grouse. Steve and Dick ran into us, 
and agreed that we should hunt the 
Gooseneck region. Levi cut the dog 
loose after we were properly sta- 
tioned. Soon the dog gave tongue 
quick and sharp. Three deer came 
out to Dick. He killed a nice fork 
buck. That night it snowed about 
four inches and made fine tracking. 
We split our party. Levi, Dick, Steve 
and I found tracks soon after we 
started. Dick and Levi took after 
them. Steve and I crossed the valley 
road. We found two tracks traveling 
together. Steve said one was a buck. 
We followed them for a half mile 
before they parted. Just right, said 
Steve, we will hang this one up be- 
fore night. It was remarkable the way 
Steve read a deer’s intentions. Their 
conduct seemed to him an open book. 
We kept after the deer until Steve 
motioned to me to come over where 
he was standing. I had been trying 
to head off the deer, but each time he 
got by before I got ahead of him. 
Steve did not speak above a whisper. 
Do you know where we came off of 
Mud Pond Ridge last week, where 
there was a draw and we ate our 
lunch? There is an out-cropping ledge 
on the opposite side. This deer is 
making signs of wanting to take a 
rest. Make a wide detour and go 
there. Stand near the top, so that you 
can see well. I will give you thirty 
minutes. He should lie down between 
here and there. I started out and 
made the stand in about the allotted 
time. I was there only about three or 
four minutes. Upon looking over to- 
ward the ledge, there was a deer. 
How he knew I had seen him was 
beyond me. He gave a great leap 
down the gully. I shot quick and he 
went out of sight. I was sure of a hit 
and hurried to the spot, but saw no 
signs. Then whang from below. The 
deer had run into Steve, who shot 
him in the neck. This one was a fine 
big buck with seven points. My shot 








had been a fatal one. I had caught 
him in the back. The bullet had 
passed on down through the lungs. 
He could have not gone far, Steve 
only smiled and said: “If you keep 
after one, he is sure to make a mis- 
take in time.” That was deer hunting 
in those days. One could often ex- 
ploit his woods lore and knowledge 
of deer to its fullest capacity. 


Dick and Levi both had shots at 
deer, but did not connect on that 
trip. By this period of our experi- 
ences we found deer everywhere we 
hunted in our region. They were in-. 
creasing fast. 

After supper Steve told of some ex- 
periences earlier in life. He and Old 
Russ had a lumber camp on Cobb 
Mountain in Lackawanna County. 
They had put up a shack near the 
Old Drinker Turnpike, where they 
lived mostly off the woods. Roaring 
Brook had plenty of brook trout and 
there were enough grouse and 
squirrels for them to feed upon them 
when wanted. One winter day they 
were chopping near the top of the 
mountain when the day turned 


bitterly cold. Russ said: “let's quit, I 
can’t hardly hold my axé handle any- 
more. Steve agreed. They started 
down the mountain and ran onto a 
deer track, much to their surprise, for 
none had been seen before. They al- 
ways took a gun with them, so Steve 
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took the gun and Russ pulled for the 
shack. Steve took after the deer full 
speed, never having followed one so 
rapidly, before. Even then, he said, 
I thought I would freeze. It became 
dark. I could not follow the trail any 
further. I hiked to the road and then 
ran all the way to the shack. Russ 
had a good fire and supper waiting. 
Sometimes I think I have not gotten 
thawed to this day. Next morning I 
took the track again and followed it 
all day. Just before dark I got a shot 
in thick scrub oak, but was not sure 
that I had made a hit. It was still 
cold, but not so severe as the day 
before. When I returned Russ started 
to rag me. That only made me more 
determined to get that deer. I started 
again next morning. I looked where I 
had shot the evening before and 
found a little hair, but the deer 
showed no signs of being hit. It had 
turned down the mountain toward 
the shack. When I came near the 
shack, there laid my deer. At that 
time I did not believe that there was 
a deer in the whole of Lackawanna 
or Luzerne Counties. 


The next season found us together 
again minus the dog, for the author- 
ities were putting the ban on the dog 
to hunt deer. Steve and I were pleased 
about it. Levi was of a different mind, 
but we did not argue over it. Steve 
said: “It will not be long now until 
they will forbid the killing of does, 
and this came to pass not long after- 
wards. We were soon restricted to 
antlers two inches above the hair. 
Shaving kits became popular them. 


It was not long thereafter that the 
vast wilderness areas spoken of in this 
story became rapidly occupied by 
hunting camps. It was a popular deer 
hunting range. The food and cover 
was ideally in its best,, as the lumber 
cutting had passed on. New roads 
were penetrating everywhere. 


We came to the days of our last 
hunt together on new ground. Steve 
was slowing up, due to rheumatism. 
Dick was going to get married and 


Levi had decided to hunt for bears 
in Lycoming County, where he could 
use his dogs. That left me without 
my old hunting companions. Our last 
hunt together netted us two fine deer; 
one would:.go at least 170 lbs. Our 
last day we hunted Bald Hill and the 
region known as the Meadows. A 
bunch of deer were sighted and 
hunted, but they kept slipping 
through our stands, and we wound 
up at camp before dark. We had 
planned on leaving next morning, but 
subsequent events quickly changed 
our plans. When we arrived within 
short distance of camp, we saw that 
something out of the ordinary had 
happened. The old couple came to- 
ward us all excited, waving their 
arms and shouting about what had 
happened, About this time Bill and 
Tony came home and we got the 
story. 


A buck deer had come upon the 
scene about a half hour before our 
arrival. It stumbled into the yard, 
acting queer, and then on into the 
chicken yard, tearing down the wire 
and falling over the woodpile, where 
the old man had been chopping 
wood. The deer fell, but the old man 
was too: confused to take advantage 
of the situation and kill the deer. 
The deer got up and made it to the 
field, the old lady with a club and 
the old man with an axe. The deer 
was trying to get over a fence of large 
rocks and stones of various sizes. This 
fence was a monument of the old 
couples struggle to clear the land for 
a home. The deer appeared too weak 
to make it over readily, but finally 
did make it over after the old man 
had made several passes at it with the 
axe and the old lady had whacked it 
with the club. It fell into the low 
scrub brush on the other side. At this 
stage of the struggle the old man and 
lady were exhausted and gave up. 


It was too late to follow the deer 
that night. All hands agreed that we 
would likely find the deer dead next 
morning; excepting that Steve said 
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we may never find that deer. All de- 
pends on where he has been hit. 
From what I hear, a head shot of 
some kind has staggered this deer. 
There were no blood signs anywhere 
with the tracks. Next morning we 
were up early. Where the deer had 
stumbled over the wall a lot of blood 
signs were found. The deer had not 
laid down anywhere. As we followed 
on blood signs guided as to note that 
they hung high on the brush, Con- 
vincing that Steve was right again. 
The deer was hit in the head some- 
where. Steve said boys I am going 
back, you can keep right on following 
him if you want to. We had covered 
at least two miles. As we followed 
along it was observed that the deer 
would walk around every obstacle 
that he came to, rather than to jump 
over it. He had not tried to run or 
back track, but kept going straight 
ahead. The deer headed directly to- 
ward the Blooming Grove Creek, and 
that is where we lost him. We 
searched both sides of the creek for 
a half mile or more and could not 
find where he came out. It was now 
four o’clock and we were eight miles 
from camp. We took to the road to 
camp, although it was further to 
camp. Not much was said on the way 
back other than to remark about the 
wonderful stamina and craft of that 
wounded deer. 

Further talks with the folks at 
camp described the deer as a monster, 
much larger than the nice one we 
had hanging at camp, which would 
go about 175 Ibs. and had a nice rack. 
I have never forgotten that deer. In 


my memory it was a grand defeat and 
a grand finish for that deer and our 
hunt. We left next day, never to see 
our good host, as we said Good Bye. 
Several years later I returned to this 
locality, but the old folks had passed 
on. The young daughters were mar- 
ried and Tony and Bill had drifted 
to the city. The place was sold and 
the new tenant kept hunters during 
the hunting season. 

The sport of hunting has never 
been the same to me since, I have 
passed by many highlights in this 
narrative, but have tried to present a 
picture to those who may choose to 
read about that which we, in our 
prime days, considered the ideal of 
deer hunting. 

Since these days of my great hunts 
in Pike County I broadened my field 
to reach into Monroe, Wayne, Lacka- 
wanna and Luzerne Counties, for the 
deer had increased to nicely populate 
these regions, where, when I was a 
novice at the hunt, there were no 
known deer worthy of a hunt. Also I 
spent two seasons in Sullivan and 
Lycoming Counties, hunting bears 
with my old friend and hunting com- 
panion Levi, who liked to hunt with 
dogs. In the two seasons that I hunted 
there I saw but one deer track. Bears 
were quite plentiful. 

All the members of my old hunt- 
ing party have passed on. I hope 
they have found the hunting in the 
Promised Land like we found it away 
back between 1888 and 1902. I re- 
main as the sole survivor in my 
eighty-ninth year. 
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Yes, You 


SEVEN OF A SERIES 


By John Sullivan 
Deputy Attorney General 


HAT dirt-cheap hunting license 
you buy every fall gives you just 
about everything—a ticket of admis- 
sion to the world’s finest shooting on 
millions of acres containing wild 
game. It’s all the average fellow 
needs, and in Pennsylvania it’s good 
for every kind of game that walks or 
flies, from the largest to the smallest. 
Yet the hunting license is only one of 
a number of licenses (or permits, as 
the Legislature calls them) which the 
Game Commission is authorized to 
grant. They deal with just about 
everything connected with hunting 
and game management. 
The basic legislation covering these 
special permits is in Article IV of the 


Game Law, particularly Section 401. 
It has some interesting limitations. 
For instance, the Commission may 
grant them “at its discretion.” The 
permit is not issued as of right, and 
the Commission may refuse to grant 
one if, in its discretion, the issuance 
of the permit would be detrimental. 
One of the best known of recent 
situations in which that took place 
was in its outlawing of nutria breed- 
ing, on the ground that the release 
of these animals into the wild cre- 
ated a situation detrimental to game. 
Except in specified special situations 
the permits are to be issued to adult 
citizens of the United States who are 
Pennsylvania residents. They may be 
revoked or suspended at any time at 
the Commission’s discretion, and are 
not transferable. 

Let’s take a look at the different 
types of permits. 

First is the scientific. This may go 
“to any person of known scientific 


Need a Permit! 


attainment in ornithology or to any 
agent of any public museum in this 
Commonwealth.” That seems clear 
enough, and generally speaking it is, 
yet even in this case the Game Com- 
mission has been confronted with 
problems. If a gas station keeps bears 
in cages to attract customers, it it 
running a “public museum” and 
should the Game Commission issué a 
“scientific” permit to the operator 
authorizing him to capture live bears 
for his menagerie? That’s the kind of 
off-beat problem that keeps Commis- 
sion personnel from getting bored 
with their jobs. The answer, if you 
are interested, is no. 

Taxidermy permits are another 
important item. Few hunters realize, 
when they take that trophy in to be 
mounted, that the law and the Game 
Commission protect them against in- 
competence. The law requires taxi- 
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dermists to serve a minium of four 
months apprenticeship under the 
supervision of a museum of recog- 
nized standing or of a qualified and 
licensed taxidermist. It provides for a 
system of examinations by the Com- 
mission to determine the fitness of 
applicants after they have served this 
apprenticeship. 

Permits are issued to fur dealers, 
or their authorized employes operat- 
ing from their established place of 
business, purchasing or receiving raw 
furs for commercial purposes. 

Another type of permit is issued to 
persons desiring to propagate game 
for commercial purposes. 


Operators of regulated 
grounds must have permits. 


There are even a few permits issued 
to persons possessing, propagating or 
selling ferrets or fitches. 

Propagators of fur-bearing animals 
for commercial purposes (fur farms) 
are required to have a permit. 


And so are persons operating road- 
side menageries “for the purpose of 
exhibition or attracting trade.” 


There are also special types of mis- 
cellaneous permit. For instance, a dis- 
abled veteran may be permitted to 
hunt from an automobile if his dis- 
ability is serious enough to meet 
specified requirements. And the Com- 
mission is given wide-open authority 
to issue “such other permits, with or 
without charge, as it may find essen- 
tial to control the taking or posses- 
sion of wild birds or wild animals, 
or any part thereof.” 

The Legislature has spelled out 
definite limitations upon the various 
permits it authorized the Game Com- 
mission to issue. Thus a collector’s 
permit entitles the holder to only so 
many specimens, nests or eggs, and 
none may be shipped out of the State 
without permission of the Commis- 
sion’s executive director. Taxiderm- 
ists are permitted to mount only 
specimens which have been legally 
taken. Game propagators are required 
to give the Game Commission first 


shooting 


refusal of live game that is to be 
shipped out of the State. When ship- 
ping they are required to tag each 
dead bird or animal, and each crate 
of live birds or animals. 

Regulated shooting grounds in par- 
ticular are the subject of quite ex- 
tensive legislative regulation. They 
must release at least 100 birds a year. 
They must have a minimum of 100 
acres. Their boundaries must be 
marked by a single wire strand, with 
printed notices not more than one 
hundred yards apart. The kill is 
limited to 75 percent of the birds 
released except in the case of ducks, 
where a 90 percent kill is permitted. 
On the other hand, there is no sex 
or bag limit, and the season is longer. 
Game other than the species released 
may not be shot if out of season, and 
a hunting license is required. All 
birds killed on regulated shooting 
grounds must be tagged with a Com- 
mission tag. 


COLLECTORS from accredited museums 
must obtain a permit before collecting any 
protected species of wildlife and may not 
ship specimens, nests or eggs out of the State 
without prior permission of the Commission’s 
executive director. 
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Ferret and fitch permits are dif- 
ferent from the run of the mill per- 
mit, in that persons possessing them 
must have a permit for each and 
every animal, not just a general per- 
mit for all of them. In addition, a 
separate fee is required for each. 


Fur farms shipping live animals or 
pelts are required to fill out tags, one 
of which goes on the container, one 
is held in the shipper’s files for two 
years, and one is sent to the Game 
Commission. There is also a_ provi- 
sion for marsh owners to obtain fur 
farm permits for unfenced areas. 


Roadside menageries, which ex- 
clude theatrical and circus exhibi- 
tions or regular zoos, must meet Com- 
mission standards for housing and 
care of the animals and for protec- 
tion of the public. 


Penalties for violation of these 
permit sections of the law are in most 
cases twenty-five dollars for each 
offense. The exceptions are fur trad- 
ing, $100 for resident, $200 for non- 
resident; failure to send shipping tag 
duplicate to Game Commission, $10; 
regulated shooting ground violations, 
$50. 


There has not been much judicial 
interpretation of the special permit 
sections in the Game Law. Back in 
1940 the Montgomery County court 
released a defendant who had kept 
an injured raccoon without the re- 
quired permit, but on the narrow 
ground that retention of a hurt ani- 
mal for humanitarian reasons was a 
“technical” violation and not within 
the legislative intent. Commonwealth 
vs. Sacks, 38 D. & C. 566 (1940). 


While the basic permits issued by 
the Game Commission are provided 
for in Section 401 of the Law, there 
are others. There is, for instance, a 
ten dollar permit for a special dog 


training area (Section 938), a five 


dollar permit for field trials (Section 
720), a fifty dollar permit for fox 
hunting clubs, Section 722, a ten dol- 
lar retriever trial permit, Section 721, 
and finally, a free permit to ship 


trophies out of the State for mount- 
ing (Section 712). 

The reason for practically all of 
the special permits provided by the 
Legislature is quite clear. Without 
them, enforcement of the game law 
generally would be even more diffi- 
cult than it is. Violators caught in 
possession of illegally killed game 
would be able to escape penalty by 
claiming that they had obtained it 
legally from propagators, shooting 
grounds, or other legal sources. With- 
out the control which permits and 
tagging requirements provide it 
would be impossible for a Game Pro- 
tector or other officer to prove that 
the game was illegal. This is par- 
ticularly true because, without such 
requirements, the burden is on the 
accuser to prove that the suspect has 
violated the law. 


The dearth of court cases dealing 
with the special permit sections of 
the law appears to indicate that in 
this respect the law serves a useful 
purpose and is accepted by the pub- 
lic as a proper exercise of control 
over the game resources of the Com- 
monwealth. There has been some talk 
of placing control over fur farms in 
the Department of Agriculture, but 
legislation to effect the change has 
never been seriously considered by 
the General Assembly. 

Most of the special permit situa- 
tions do not affect the average 
hunter, but he should be aware of 
them. They backstop the Commission 
in its broad-scale effort to protect the 
game so that it will be available for 
him when he wants to shoot. To that 
extent they are important to the aver- 
age sportsman as well as to the in- 
dividuals directly affected. When we 
look’at them all together, they seem 
to represent a large dosage of regula- 
tion, but on analysis it is evident that 
the regulations themselves serve a 
useful purpose in keeping the various 
elements involved in game manage- 
ment under proper control for the 
benefit of the general public. 
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Pennsylvania Forestry Association Starts New Educational Program; 
School Children Invited to Name Raccoon Symbol of Outdoor 
Manners 


The Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion, with the cooperation of nine 
conservation agencies in the Com- 
monwealth, has just announced a 
new educational program aimed at 
improving the manners of persons us- 
ing outdoor recreational facilities. 
Recognizing the fact that the major 
problem facing public outdoor recrea- 
tion today is increasing use on de- 
creasing areas, the Association plans 
to start its long range project with 
a contest open to all students en- 
rolled in any grade school within the 
State. Awards totalling $1,000 will be 
granted to winning entries. A “Good 
Outdoors Manners Raccoon” has 
been selected as a symbol and the 
students are being asked to pick a 
suitable name for the popular game 
animal. 

In a letter early this month to 
school principals, Lloyd E. Partain, 
president of the Forestry Association, 
pointed out that the contest is open 
to individual students or any or- 
ganized youth group. A statement of 
25 words or less telling why the name 
was selected must accompany each 
entry. All entries must be post- 
marked not later than March 15, 
1959. 

Each school will receive a poster 
announcing the contest. All students 
will be issued a colorful bookmarker 
displaying the raccoon trademark, 
rules of the contest, list of prize 
awards, and official entry blank. 

When the project was first con- 
ceived, it was recognized that there 
were a number of agencies and or- 
ganizations which had a direct in- 


terest in its educational objective. To 
date, nine of these organizations have 
agreed to participate as sponsors— 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Extension 
Service, Department of Forests and 
Waters, Fish Commission, Game 
Commission, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, 
State Grange, Izaak Walton League 
of America, (Pennsylvania Division), 
and the Garden Club Federation of 
Pennsylvania. 

Need for such a program devel- 
oped from repeated expressions of 
concern by many individuals and or- 
ganizations over the destruction of 
public property, abuse of privileges 
at parks and camp sites, indifference 
of some “recreationists” to the rights 
of landowners, and the apparent as- 
sumption by a growing number of 
people that the outdoors was theirs to 
use as they pleased. The Association 
felt that there was no single program 
aimed at directing public attention 
to the need for developing good out- 
door behavior. It believes that this 
over-all approach of teaching people 
how to live together and receive 
maximum enjoyment for their leisure 
hours inyolves much more than be- 
ing careful with fire, picking up lit- 
ter, leaving a clean campsite, or ask- 
ing permission before entering pri- 
vate property—as important as each 
of these basic actions are. The “Good 
Outdoors Manners” program will 
support and further such established 
educational programs as Keep 
America Beautiful, Clean Streams, 
Don’t Be a Litterbug, forest fire pre- 
vention, Keep Pennsylvania Green, 
and others. 
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Three Veteran Commission Officers Leave Service; 
Heffelfinger, Jenkins, Mackey Reach Retirement Age 


Rollin Heffelfinger 


Francis E. Jenkins 


Three of the Game Commission’s 
veteran officers recently reached re- 
tirement age of 65 and have left state 
service. Each has been with the Com- 
mission a quarter century or more. 

Rollin Heffelfinger, Chief of the 
Division of Administration, Harris- 
burg, retired December 31, 1958. He 
represented the Game Commission 
since November 11, 1914 when he 
was first appointed a Special Deputy 
Game Protector. He served in this 
capacity until April 1, 1923 when he 
was placed on the salaried payroll as 
an Assistant Game Protector and as- 
signed to Monroe, Pike and Wayne 
Counties. On January 1, 1929 he was 
promoted to District Game Protector 
in charge of Wayne County.: Again 
on January 1, 1936 he was promoted 
to Supervisor of the Commission’s 
Southwest Field Division with head- 
quarters at Irwin. He served in this 
position until his promotion as Act- 


L. A. Mackey 
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ing Chief, Division of Law Enforce- 
ment, Harrisburg on September 15, 
1945. Since October 16, 1949 Mr. 
Heffelfinger has served as Chief, Divi- 
sion of Administration in Harris- 
burg. 

Francis E. Jenkins, P-R Area 
Leader in the Commission’s South- 
central Field Division retired at the 
same time. He served from August 
29, 1924 to September 30, 1931 as a 
Deputy Game Protector in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania and was ap- 
pointed Assistant District Game Pro- 
tector for Lackawanna County on 
October 1, 1931. On January 1, 1935 
he was promoted to District Game 
Protector in charge of Lackawanna 
County. Mr. Jenkins was again pro- 
moted on August 1, 1949 to the posi- 
tion of Conservation Information As- 
sistant in the Commission’s South- 
central Field Division with headquar- 
ters at Huntingdon, became Land 
Management Assistant to the Divi- 
sion Supervisor on May 15, 1950 and 
since August 1, 1956 has served as 
P-R Area Leader in charge of land 
management activities involving use 
of Pittman-Robertson funds. 

L. A. Mackey, Senior Draftsman in 
the Division of Land Management, 
Harrisburg also retired on January 
Ist. He was first appointed to the 
service on October 21, 1924 and had 
previously been with the Pennsyl- 
vania Highway Department from 
December 29, 1919. 


LICHTENBERGER APPOINTED 
ADMINISTRATION CHIEF 


Robert S. Lichtenberger, of Camp 
Hill, has been promoted by the Game 
Commission to succeed Rollin Heffel- 
finger as Chief, Division of Adminis- 
tration. The new administrative offi- 
cer has had a wide variety of exper- 
ience in wildlife administration and 
management work. After completing 
a forestry course at Pennsylvania 
State University in 1936, Lichten- 
berger immediately enrolled in the 
first student officer class at the Com- 


Robert S. Lichtenberger 


mission’s training school. Following 
graduation, he was retained on the 
school staff, serving in this capacity 
during the training of six more stu- 
dent officer classes as well as numer- 
ous in-service training courses for the 
Commission’s field officers. During 
the period when the school was not 
operative for training purposes, Lich- 
tenberger helped supervise the Com- 
mission’s land management programs 
in the Northeast and Northwest Field 
Divisions. 

Called to the Harrisburg office in 
1953, Lichtenberger became coordina- 
tor of the Federal Aid Projects in 
wildlife management. When the Com- 
mission acquired the Howard Nursery 
in Centre County during 1954, he be- 
came the Nursery Superintendent. 
From April 1956 until his appoint- 
ment to head the Division of Ad- 
ministration, he had been Supervisor, 
Food and Cover Section, Diyision of 
Land Management. With 22 years of 
service in a wide range of manage- 
ment assignments, Lichtenberger has 
acquired experience which well 
qualifies him for his new administra- 
tive post. 
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BIG GAME BONANZA was scored during the 1958 seasons by Douglas E. Price, of 
Canadensis. The 350 pound male bear is one of the biggest ever killed in Monroe County. 
The 8-point buck weighed 142 pounds hog-dressed. 


Preliminary Estimate Indicates 
Hunters Take More Than 350 
Bears In 1958 Open Season 


More than 350 legal black bears 
were bagged by hunters in Pennsyl- 
vania during the season that ended 
November 29, according to Game 
Protectors’ calculations. The official 
figure, which is based on reports sub- 
mitted by successful hunters, will not 
be known until all kill tags have 
been counted and investigations of 
unreported kills have been con- 
cluded. 

The bear population in the Com- 
monwealth has been building up, 
and it is the view of the Game Com- 
mission the harvest of bruins in the 
last three or four seasons did not 
crop the increase of the year. These 
big game animals were still “on the 
prowl” during the 1958 season, there- 
fore if the wet, cold weather of the 
decisive first day had not driven the 
army of hunters from the woodlands 


by noontime the bag of bears would 
easily have been well over the 400 
mark, a reasonably high figure for a 
one-week season in the Keystone 
State. 

The Game Commission again ad- 
monishes hunters who bagged a bear 
to cooperate by sending their kill tag 
to Harrisburg at once, in compliance 
with legal requirements. Game Pro- 
tectors have been directed, as time 
permits, to trace down every possible 
unreported bear kill and take action 
against persons who failed to report. 





Wild Turkey Meeting Scheduled 


An effort to consolidate informa- 
tion on the biology and present status 
of the wild turkey and to develop re- 
search goals is the objective of the 


Wild Turkey Management Sym- 
posium scheduled February 13-14, 
1959, at the Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute reports. 
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WILLIAM T. CAMPBELL 


Law Enforcement Asst. 
Franklin, Pa. 
Game Commission Service 25 years 





Served as District Game Protector January 2, 1936 to August 1, 
1949, when he was promoted to his present position. Deputy 
Game Protector from October 27, 1932 to January 1, 1936, 
which included temporary assignments and Acting Game Pro- 
tector. 


WILLIAM D. DENTON 


District Game Protector 
Clarion, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as Assistant District Game Protector from December 16, 
1935 to April 16, 1936 when he was promoted to Traveling 
Game Protector. Promoted to present position August 16, 1937. 
Deputy Game Protector July 1, 1931 to October 15, 1935, which 
included temporary assignments. 
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JOHN S. DITTMAR 


District Game Protector 

Loysburg, Pennsylvania 

Game Commission Service 25 years 

District Game Protector from date of appointment February 27, 
1933 to present time. 


GEORGE A. DIEFFENDERFER 
District Game Protector 

Danville, Pennsylvania 

Game Commission Service 25 years 


Student Officer July 2, 1936 and upon graduation March 1, 1937 
was assigned to the position of Traveling Game Protector. Pro- 
moted to present position January 1, 1939. Deputy Game Pro- 
tector October 1, 1930 to July 2, 1936, which included tem- 
porary assignments. 


EARL S. GREENWOOD 


Chief, Division of Propagation 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Acting Superintendent, Loyalsock Game Farm October 1, 1933 
until November 1, 1933 when he was promoted to Superin- 
tendent. Acting Chief, Division of Propagation May 1, 1945 to 
April 1, 1946 when he was promoted to his present position. 
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M. J. GOLDEN 


Executive Director 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as Assistant District Game Protector from December 16, 
1935 to April 16, 1936 when he was promoted to Traveling 
Game Protector. Promoted to District Game Protector March 1, 
1937. Acting Field Division Supervisor March 9, 1940 to August 
9, 1940 when he was promoted to Field Division Supervisor. 
Promoted to Supervisor, Farm-Game Cooperative, with head. 
quarters at Harrisburg, September 16, 1949. Promoted to 
Deputy Executive Director December 16, 1956, which posi- 
tion he held until promoted to his present position January 6, 
1958. From Doctor Bennett’s death September 12, 1957 until 
January 6, 1958 he served as Acting Executive Director. In addi- 
tion to the above, he had service as a Deputy Game Protector 
from August 6, 1929 to December 15, 1935 which included! 
temporary assignments. 





MARK L. HAGENBUCH 


District Game Protector 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as Assistant District Game Protector from July 1, 1933 
to May 1, 1934 when he was promoted to Traveling Game Pro 
tector. Promoted to District Game Protector Jan. 1, 1939 and 
served in this capacity to date of retirement July 11, 1958, 
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CHARLES PFEIFFER 


Supt., Loyalsock Game Farm 
R. D. No. 2, Montoursville, Pa. 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as Assistant Game Propagator July 16, 1936 to September 
1, 1937 when he was promoted to Assistant Superintendent. 
Promoted to present position April 1, 1946. Prior service in- 
cluded full-time hourly employment as a Propagator from Octo- 
ber 28, 1933 to July 16, 1936. 


CARL C. STAINBROOK 


Field Division Supervisor 
Forty Fort, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as District Game Protector from June 20, 1933 to April 
1, 1947 when he was promoted to General Operations Assistant. 
Promoted to present position August 1, 1949. 


MORRIS D. STEWART 


Field Division Supervisor 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as Game Refuge Keeper from April 15, 1936 to March 
|, 1937, when he was promoted to District Game Protector. 
Promoted to General Operations Assistant April 16, 1947. Pro- 
moted to present position August 1, 1949. Deputy Game Pro- 
tector October 20, 1932 to April 14, 1936 which included 
lmporary assignments, 
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Outdoors In Winter 


By Ted S. Pettit 


INTER may be the most un- 

comfortable season of the year 
to take trips afield, but it can also be 
the most rewarding. With leaves 
gone from trees and shrubs, it is 
easier to see what wildlife is around 
as well as signs such as old nests or 
dens. Then, too, birds and mammals 
are more concentrated. There is less 
cover and food available, but where 
there is food near cover it is easier 
to find and observe animals. Tracks 
and signs of teeding are easier to find 
too. 


The first thing to find out about 
animals is how they spend the winter. 
They do it in several ways. 

Many of them spend it in hiberna- 
tion. All the reptiles and amphibians 
—snakes, turtles, salamanders, frogs 
and toads are completely inactive 
during the cold weather. They hole 
up in burrows in the ground, under 
rocks, in caves or in the mud on the 
bottom of ponds and their life pro- 
cesses slow down until the weather 
warms up again. Some mammals, too, 
such as wood chucks go into a deep 
winter sleep in a nest or den that 
has been prepared for winter. Others 
such as bears may sleep during the 
coldest weather but a warm period 
may see them stir around. Still other 
mammals store up food during the 
fall, on which they feel when snow or 
ice cover the ground. They may be 
inactive during the coldest weather, 
but will move around and seek food 


during warm periods and when their 
stock supply gives out. 

Many mammals, though, are active 
all winter feeding continuously to 
keep up their body heat to fight cold 
weather. Deer, both cottontails and 
snowshoes, squirrels, mink, otter and 
others are up and about all winter. 
They seek shelter in protected areas 
when snow is deep and the cold 
winds blow, but they must feed every 
day to stay alive. 

Birds are a different story. Some, 
such as the warblers, thrushes, vireos, 
orioles and tanagers leave Pennsy]l- 
vania and migrate far to the south. 
A few individuals may remain in a 
good food patch, but most of them 
move away. Birds such as chickadees, 
titmice, nuthatches and downy or 
hairy woodpeckers may move south 
a ways or they may stay around all 
winter. These same species from a 
little further north may move in to 
spend the winter. 


Blackbirds—grackles, red wings and 
cowbirds—gather in flocks and spend 
each night in a protected roost. Dur- 
ing the day they spread out over the 
surrounding countryside to feed, but 
each night go back to their roost. 

Winter is the time to look for owls, 
and especially, to find out what owls 
eat. Screech owls may spend the day 
in a large hollow tree or even a bird 
house, and go out at night to look 
for mice, shrews or rats. Large-eared 
owls or barn owls find a protected 
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place in a clump of pines, spruces or 
cedars and roost during the day to 
feed at dusk, dawn or after dark. 

Look around under clumps of 
conifers or at the base of hollow trees 
for owl pellets. These pellets are 
about the size of your thumb and are 
the indigestible fur and bones of 
mice and other small mammals 
which the bird spits up. Collect these 
pellets and take them home. Spread 
out a piece of paper, and using 
tweezers and a couple of long pins, 
carefully pick the pellet apart. You'll 
find bones and skulls of small birds 
and mammals and know that these 
animals are present in your area in 
winter, even though you cannot see 
them. It is often possible to find the 
skulls of three or four species of 
mice, shrews, or rats in owl pellets. 

“A Field Guide to Mammals” by 
William Henry Burt, published by 
Houghton Mifflen Company, Boston, 
is a good book to use to help identify 
small mammal skulls found in this 
way. 

A project of this sort is interesting 
in several ways. Not only does it show 
you that owls are in your neighbor- 
hood although you may never see 
them, but it shows, too, something of 
the feeding habits of these birds, and 
if you collect enough pellets—several 
dozen or so—and identify the con- 
tents, you can get a general idea of 
the relative abundance of small mam- 
mals. 

If you or many of your neighbors 
have feeding stations for birds, watch 
for hawks nearby. This unnatural 
concentration of song birds in back 
yards or parks many times attracts 
hawks, which like the songbirds are 
looking for an easy to get meal. 

Sparrow hawks, sharp shinned 
hawks and Cooper’s hawks are often 
seen in backyards or parks awaiting 
a chance to swoop down on a feeding 


sparrow or jay. At first, they may be 
successful, but it won’t take the song- 
birds long before they are more wary. 
After that, all the hawk gets are the 
sickly birds that probably would die 
anyway, or those that are too slow 
getting to cover. 

Animal tracks are easy to find in 
soft snow and much can be learned 
or observed by following the tracks 
and “reading the story” they tell. 
After the first snow of this winter, I 
spent two days in the woods and saw 
very few animals. But it wasn’t be- 
cause they were not there. Their 
tracks were all over the place, but 
generally were most heavily concen- 
trated around dense cover and near 
good feeding places. In all, I found 
tracks of deer, bear, cottontails, snow- 
shoes, grey and red squirrels, rac- 
coons, mink, beaver, chipmunks, 
deer mice, field mice, porcupines, red 
fox, grouse and turkeys. 

Mainly these tracks indicated that 
the animals were walking around, 
undisturbed, trying to find food. But 
occasionally they told something else. 
Under one apple tree, it was obvious 
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that a good sized deer was standing 


on its hind legs trying to reach some: 


apples. Tracks came in from one side 
and were concentrated under the 
lower branches. But something dis- 
turbed that animal and it took off 
with long zig-zag bounds. Across the 
unbroken snow were tracks to show 
that deer jumped twelve measured 
feet from under the tree, then 
bounded away covering ten feet to 
the bound, until it reached a stand 
of spruces. There it stopped and 
looked back, before walking further 
into the dense cover. I followed the 
tracks around and the animal went 
in a big circle before going back 
again to the apple tree. 

In another place, something 
startled a grouse. It had been walk- 
ing along the edge of a pine planta- 
tion for a hundred feet or more, 
stopping here or there to feed on 
weed seeds that extended above the 
snow. But something startled it and 
it took flight, leaving the prints of its 
wing feathers in the snow. 

When streams are frozen and only 
a few holes remain open, these are 
excellent places to look for tracks. 
Mink, raccoon, fox and even turkeys 
or grouse will visit them and leave 
tracks in snow or mud along the 
edge. Small patches of open water in 
rivers or ponds are good places to 
look for ducks. Some of the .more 


spectacular of our waterfowl many 
times may be seen in these spring 
holes—wood ducks, hooded mergan- 
zers, and others. 

Winter is. the time, too, to find out 
what kinds-of natural foods animals 
prefer. This is the time that is the 
most critical of all for our game 
species—deer, turkeys, pheasants, 
quail, grouse or rabbits. Many have 
a difficult time finding sufficient 
quantities of the right kinds of food 
and by following their tracks and by 
looking for signs of browsing, you 
can discover what they eat. 

Take a good look at hemlock, 
cedar, red and sugar maples, birches 
(black, yellow, grey), witch hobble, 
dogwoods, basswood and apple trees. 
These are some of the preferred win- 
ter food plants of deer and frequently 
you can see where the animals have 
browsed the lower branches, eating 
birds and new growth. If you find 
signs of browsing on pines, spruces 
and balsam, deer may be having a 
hard time finding enough of the food 
they prefer. 

Deer need from four to seven or 
eight pounds of browse per day, de- 
pending upon the nutritional value 
of the browse. This may not sound 
like much, but try collecting that 
much from the plants listed above 
and you'll discover something of the 
problem that deer have in the winter. 

But before you can do that, you 
should be able to identify trees and 
shrubs in winter. Identification of 
deciduous trees and shrubs is most 
difficult after the leaves have fallen, 
for then you have to rely on buds, 
bark and general growth characteris- 
tics. If you can identify trees and 
shrubs in winter, you can tell them 
anytime, anywhere. 

Most good tree guides help you 
identify trees and shrubs from only 
the twigs. One of the best is “Trees 
of Eastern U. S. and Canada” by Wil- 
liam M. Harlow and published by 
Whittlesey House, New York. This 
guide shows photos of twigs and 
describes them in the text. 
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A good project is to collect twigs 
as you walk in the woods, concentrat- 
ing first on those that have been 
browsed on and on those you do not 
know. Take them home and identify 
them using a good tree guide or help 
from someone who knows. 

Then mount the twigs on a piece 
of cardboard and label them. Refer 
to this chart frequently, to refresh 
your memory and to check other 
twigs you find. Add to it as you find 
new ones, and soon you will have a 
helpful device for identifying twigs 
you find in the woods. 

A project that goes right along 
with twig collection and identifica- 
tion is looking for old birds nest and 
insect eggs, cocoons or other insect 
homes. 

Old nests are easy to find when 
leaves are off the trees, and many 
times you will be amazed at where 
you find them. They may be right 
where you hiked, camped, swam, 
fished or had picnics all summer and 
you had no idea that a bird had a 


nest so close by. It’s fun to identify 
these nests and find out what bird 
made them. But it’s more fun to try 
to find out what they are made of 
and how the bird put them together. 


Some nests will be _ elaborately 
woven baskets while others are no 
more than crude platforms. Some 
will be made of fine grasses and 
sedges, lichens, mosses, feathers, 
down, string and bits of paper. 
Others are short sticks and twigs as- 
sembled crudely and you wonder 
how they held eggs long enough for 
them to hatch. Again, being able to 


identify twigs will help you discover 
what some nests are made of. 

Another interesting collection is 
one of natural foods eaten by birds. 
Look along roadsides, the edges of 
open fields, tangles along creek bot- 
toms, the edges of conifer planta- 
tions, in hedgerows or even in back- 
yard gardens. In winter you can fre- 
quently see flocks of juncoes, white 
throated sparrows, cowbirds, tree 
sparrows, song sparrows, an _ oc- 
casional robin, Myrtle Warbler or 
bluebird. These birds may feed on 
common weed seeds such as rag weed 
or on fruits of honey suckle, rose, cat 
brier, viburnum or dogwood. Watch 
the birds carefully and see how many 
species you see eating one kind of 
weed seed or fruit. Make a collection 
of the foods and label each kind with 
its name and the kinds of birds that 
eat it. 

This project will show two things: 
First what birds eat in winter and 
this in turn gives you an idea of 
what to do if you want to attract 
more birds; and second that usually 
you will find the most birds where 
there is the greater variety of plant 
life. You usually find more _ birds 
along roadsides and woodland edges 
because in these places there will be 
more different kinds of plants. 

Going outdoors in winter can be 
real fun with a future. You can see 
much you cannot see at other times 
of year and you can find out much 
about wild animals and how they 
live. In the process, you can discover 
for yourself some of the basic prin- 
ciples of wildlife management. 

















The Abandoned Den Set For Mink 


By Larry J. Kopp 


(Photos by the Author) 


INKS love to explore mysterious 
looking places. In fact, a sand 
bar extending out into a stream or a 
small island like the one shown here, 
holds almost as much fascination for 
a mink as flowers hold for butterflies. 
And since these places serve to dis- 
tract a mink from its normal travel 
route along the main stream bank, 
they are ideal locations for making 
abandoned den sets. 

Frequently the trapper may find 
suitable holes already dug into the 
soil along the edges, just above the 
water level. Photo number two, for 
instance, shows a hole which was 
excavated by a muskrat apparently 
digging for roots. 

A little work with a trowel is 
usually necessary to prepare an even 


resting place for the trap, which 
should be set so that only about half 
of the trap is within the entrance. A 
mink will merely pause at such holes 
to peek. inside; thus if the trap is set 
too far inside the entrance it cannot 
serve its purpose. 

Mink traps, like muskrat traps, are 
anchored to rocks placed out in the 
stream as far as chains will allow and 
can easily be camouflaged with a 
good coating of liquid mud. And, of 
course, all work must be done while 
standing in the water—not from the 
bank. 

When ready-made holes are not 
present, artificial one’s can be made 
with the aid of a trowel. Some sort 
of scratching tool is also needed to 
emulate scratch-marks left by musk- 
rats. The hole should be from six to 
eight inches wide and at least ten 
inches deep, slanted slightly upward 
into the bank. 

The important thing is to dig such 
holes so that about three-quarters of 
the opening is above water level. (See 





photo numbers two and three.) For, 
not only will such a conspicuous hole 
attract a mink more readily, but they 
are not too fond of investigating 
dens which are completely under 
water. 

Keep in mind that you are trying 


to imitate the entrance to an aban- 
doned muskrat den or simply a hole 
dug by a muskrat searching for roots. 

An exceptionally good mink set 
can be made by excavating artificial 
holes at spots where water from an 
under-ground spring seeps out of the 
ground. Dig the hole so that the 
water appears to be flowing out of it. 

In cases where water seeps out of 
the ground several feet back or away 





from the stream proper, your best bet 
would be to dig a narrow ditch about 
eight inches deep and not more than 
six inches wide. Obviously this ditch 
should lead the spring-water into the 
main stream. Place a large, flat rock 
across the ditch where the water 
enters the main stream, giving the 
impression that it’s a drainage pipe. 
If the ditch is not too long, the 
entire length can be covered with flat 
rocks. Set your trap in about three 
inches of water just inside the mouth 
of the ditch. This type of set is more 
or less freeze-proof and you can ex- 
pect to catch nearly every mink that 
happens to come along all season. 
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EW YEAR’s Resolutions are up 
for testing this month and dur- 
ing the months to come. Whether or 
not each of us lived up to our 1958 
resolutions remains pretty much a 
secret with each individual. We hope, 
however, that each of you resolved 
last year and again this year to be- 
come more proficient with your 
favorite rifle, shotgun or handgun— 
that you aimed at becoming a better 
shot and did or will put in the prac- 
tice that marksmanship requires. 
Many Pennsylvania sportsmen are 
anxious this month to try out the 
new addition to the gun rack which 
you discovered old St. Nick left at 
your home Christmas eve. Many more 
did not get a new firearm for Christ- 
mas and unfortunately, relegated the 
old faithful hunting companion to 
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Let's Call Them Sporting Firearms 


By Jim Varner 


the closet at the end of the 1958 
hunting seasons. So here’s a reminder 
that your hunting license is still in 
effect; it won’t expire until next 
August 31st. There’s still a lot of en- 
joyment afield available to you. Just 
take advantage of January’s_in- 
vigorating weather and don’t let the 
thermometer scare you. No one needs 
to be uncomfortable with modern 
cold weather clothing and shoes, re- 
gardless of how far down the mer- 
cury may be And winter hunting for 
predators and other legal quarry will 
tax your skill and ability even more 
than the game you sought last No- 
vember and December. There’s still 
a lot to be done and a lot of fun in 
store for those sportsmen willing to 
try it. Don’t lay your weapons away— 
use them this winter. 





FOX HUNTING in mid-winter provides plenty of outdoor thrills. This “sporting firearm” 
is an L. C. Smith double barrel 32 inch length with both barrels full choke. 
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Before we go any further, perhaps 
we should pause and turn that word 
“weapon” over a few times on our 
tongue to get the unique flavor of 
its mis-use in our sporting firearms 
vocabulary. Somehow I do let the 
word get in now and then because of 
habit and carelessness. My good wife 
was the first one to protest its use 
some time ago. But I gave it little 
thought until my friend Jim Dee, 
Field Representative for the Sports- 
men’s Service Bureau, came to ad- 
dress our Kiwanis Club recently. 
While going over my articles as well 
as others, he asked with a twinkle in 
his eye if I had ever referred to the 
dictionary definition of “Weapon.” 

Webster defines the word as “an 
instrument of war or combat, or an 
implement of carnage and destruc- 
tion.” Jim’s constructive tip is re- 
sponsible for this column’s title and 
I believe all of you will heartily agree 
with his suggestion to eliminate 
“weapon” from our terminology. 

From a_ psychological standpoint 
it’s easy to understand the effect that 
word would have on many people, 
especially parents who have never re- 
ceived any training in the proper 
care and use of sporting firearms. 
When little Junior starts begging for 
a real gun, probably a 22 rifle, the 
timid parent immediately thinks of 
“weapon” and immediately associates 
any and every gun with death and 
destruction. They think only of the 
accidents headlined in their news- 
paper. These same people give little 
thought to the fact that accidents can 
and do happen in many other ways 
and that compared to almost any 
other mechanical device, a sporting 
firearm is quite safe. Most accidents 
are caused by lack of proper train- 
ing, not by the device involved 
whether it be car, bike, or gun. 

When you consider the tremendous 
number of shooters going afield or 
practicing on ranges, the ratio of ac- 
cidents per person involved is very 
low. We want to keep it that way or 








even improve upon the record if at 
all possible. Much credit must be 
given the N.R.A. range training and 
hunter safety courses as well as the 
valuable charts and information pro- 
vided by the Sportsmen’s Service 
Bureau. All of these are valuable, 
especially to the beginner and the in- 
experienced. 


To prove the point that proper 
training can prevent almost all acci- 
dents, take a look at the record of 
the National Rifle Association. In 
over 80 years there has never been a 
fatal firearms accident on a range 
operated under N.R.A. supervision. 
Moreover, no N.R.A. member has 
ever been involved in a hunting 
fatality and since the N.R.A. Junior 
Marksmanship program was adopted 
in 1926, there have been only four 
minor injuries recorded on ranges 
operated under its supervision. You 
can easily see by this excellent record 
that the basic principles of firearms 
safety can be taught our younger 
citizens easily, quickly and economi- 
cally. 


The ownership and use of sporting 
firearms is part of our American 
right and heritage. Every real Ameri- 
can boy and many girls just naturally 
gravitate toward sport with a fire- 
arm. Skill with it issues a challenge. 
Its proper use develops coordination 
of the eye, nerves, muscles and mind 
to a degree few other sports can ac- 
complish. A boy or girl needs not be 
a physical wonder to take part in the 
game. Most everyone is eligible 


whether young or old. So, fathers and 
mothers, when junior insists on own- 
ing a sporting firearm don’t think of 
it as a “weapon,” but think of it as 
a sport like any other recreational 
diversion that is helpful and whole- 
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some as well as a builder of conf- 
dence and self respect. You should be 
proud of your youngster for wanting 
to do something constructive and 
beneficial in contrast to those who 
show a tendency toward irresponsi- 
bility. Let him assert his true Ameri- 
can spirit and help and encourage 
him all you can. The boy or girl who 
practices on ranges or hikes the fields 
with cooperative parents or reliable 
companions seldom causes any 
trouble. 

How do we distinguish a “weapon” 
from a sporting firearm? In the past 
this was more difficult than now. 
When firearms were first invented 
they were crude, heavy and slow in 
operation and used mostly for mili- 
tary purposes. Down thru the cen- 
turies the “weapon” or military fire- 
arm continued to be a gun built for 
hard service. It could be used to fire 
and kill your opponent, club him 
with the buttstock or slash and stab 
with the bayonet—an instrument of 
carnage and destruction. Then back 


in the British Isles and Germany and 


other European countries a refined 
version of a firearm began to show 
up. It was a sporting arm made 
lighter, more delicate and had orna- 
mentation appealing to the eye. The 
fowling piece was made for birds and 
other small game and was a smooth- 
bore or shotgun. It could be used at 
short range on big game with round 
ball. Later the heavy rifles for Indian 
and African dangerous game were 
developed, especially in England. 
They were not intended as “weapons” 
for military purposes as they were 
unnecessarily powerful and were ex- 
pensively made sporting firearms for 
the biggest game on earth. 

In this country the development 
of early sporting firearms reached its 
peak in the beaytiful hand-made, 
elaborately stocked and ornamented 
Kentucky _ rifles—actually Pennsyl- 
vania rifles as they originated in the 
Lancaster area. While these arms 
were used for protection as well as 
keeping meat on the table they were 
actually fine sporting firearms, each 
individually built and rarely any two 


FOX TRACKS in the snow follow au old logging trail and lead to sport and adventure 
for this hunter. He’s carrying a Model 97 Winchester with Cutts Compensator. 
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exactly alike. Along with these grand 
old flintlock and percussion rifles 
there were single and double barrel 
shotguns just as beautifully made. It 
must have been quite a feat to “clob- 
ber” a grouse or quail in flight with 
a flintlock shotgun using its slow 
hammer fall and poor ignition. Any- 
way, we were well on our way to pro- 
ducing sporting firearms that would 
suit the most fastidious sportsman 
who possesses pride in ownership. 

The Civil War came and _ passed 
and breech loading firearms, both 
military and sporting, were cdevel- 
oped in many designs and calibers 
from light express single shots to 
huge bench rest equipment and 
heavy calibered repeaters like our 
model 1886 Winchester which was 
chambered for such great combina- 
tions of powder and lead as the 45/ 
70-500, 45/90-300, 50/110-350 and 
50/100-450. These huge old black 
powder rifles were big game sporting 
outfits that left little to be desired as 
far as killing dangerous game was 
concerned. 

Across the length and breadth of 
our nation there was a demand for 
better balanced, quicker firing sport- 
ing firearms both rifle and shotgun. 
Firms were paying big wages to ex- 
perts on checking, engraving and 
plating of their fancy expensive 
models. Many were real works of art 
with the individuality of the soul of 
the master going into his work the 
same as the magic hand and mind 
went into the perfection of a fine old 
Stradivarius violin. 

After World War One we had a 
“rash” of military “weapons” dumped 
upon the market that adversely af- 
fected the economy of our excellent 
manufacturers of sporting firearms 
who had done such a great job fur- 
nishing military arms for the govern- 
ment when needed most. World War 
II left us with a worse situation. We 
not only have all the junk of all the 
nations dumped upon our market in 
every shape and form but along with 
the worn out military arms, we have 


COMBINATION predator hunt and game 
feeding expedition brought this group of 
hunters together for a winter's day of fun 
and worthwhile sport. Here they await their 
supply of corn and also receive instructions 
on how the hunt is to be conducted. 


an avalanche of new firearms made 
by all the firms existing in free coun- 
tries and some not so free. They imi- 
tate our Colts, Winchesters, Reming- 
ton, Smith and Wesson and others, 
are chambered for our most popular 
cartridges, and are all “dolled up” to 
look like what they are not. A de- 
plorable situation to say the least. 

Our firearms companies are putting 
out the strongest, most accurate and 
most reliable sporting firearms made 
today anywhere in the world. They 
are precision made of the finest steels 
available and chambered to exact 
cartridge dimensions by workmen 
drawing American union wages and 
living under favorable conditions 
known only in the USA. As a group 
we should do our utmost to help 
maintain such standards. When we 
are inconsistent enough to go for this 
European junk and insist on paying 
the price for their new arms in pref- 
erence to far better arms made here, 
it seems to me we are hopelessly in- 
considerate and responsible for aid- 
ing a condition that can really slap 
us in the face. Think .this over and 
compare performance records. You 
and I happen to be in a country 
where we can exercise our own judg- 
ment. 
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Taking a foreign sporting firearm 
at a cheaper price does not solve 
your financial problem. It only costs 
you more in the long run. If it needs 
repairs you will find very few gun- 
smiths willing to touch it unless they 
can obtain an excessive guarantee for 
their work. Buying a foreign military 
“weapon” (unless as a collection dis- 
play piece) simply adds to your con- 
fusion. By the time you work it down 
to what you think is a sporting arm 
you have more invested than you 
would have in a well designed com- 
mercial sporting rifle and you still 
have a worthless “cluck” using an off- 
standard, hard-to-get cartridge that’s 
never very accurate and always pos- 
sessing a serious danger potential. 

With the tricky advertising and 
unethical practices resorted to by 
many agencies selling this foreign 
junk it’s difficult to separate the half 
way reliable firm from the totally un- 
reliable. Why take such chances on 
long drawn out delays and hatched 
up excuses when you can just as 


easily deal with reliable firms you 
have known for years. I am talking 
from experience. I will admit I have 
been “one of those suckers.” I have 
owned, operated and tested practi- 
cally, every foreign junker and “wild- 
cat” made. Personally getting stuck 


has been responsible for helping 
others. Everyday I have some one of 
my many friends and followers ask 
my recommendation about this or 
that foreign weapon priced cheap or 
priced high with a lot of tricky cheap 
ornamentation thereon. My answer 
is definitely the same as written here. 
Whether it’s a boy or girl with their 
parents purchasing their first 22 rifle, 
or a more experienced shooter buy- 
ing his first big game rifle, match 22 
or high grade shotgun I usually go 


out of my way to place a sample of 
our modern American sporting fire- 
arms alongside the foreign one some 
inexperienced self appointed “ex- 
pert” recommends. If I don’t have 
the arm in question and I am unable 
to verbally- convince said friend, I 
take him to some dealer who does 
have the gun and we “inspection 
shop” for information and compari- 
son. Everyone is entitled to their in- 
dividual beliefs and until someone 
definitely convinces me I am wrong 
I'll stick to American sporting arms 
for Americans. 

Starting this January, and from 
now on let’s get to calling our rifles, 
shotguns and handguns by their cor- 
rect name. Let’s make this a New 
Year’s resolution. One of my readers 
stated his desire was to live longer. 
He believes an old sportsman will 
live longer if he don’t drink, gamble, 
smoke or stay out late. No doubt it 
would seem a lot longer. For such 
saints with time hanging heavy on 
their heads I suggest you join your 
local N.R.A. club or Federated 
Sportsmen’s club and really enjoy the 
extra years alloted to you for good 
behavior until old Saint Peter de- 
cides to put your name on his roster. 
All of us interested in the great out- 
doors should be a booster of these 
group training clubs right along with 
the Saint mentioned above. Let’s 
think of our firearms in their proper 
light as a recreational asset to enjoy 
and help make our extra time in- 
teresting. The modern firearm fits in 
with all ages. The interest in shoot- 
ing is definitely on the up-trend so 
let’s not scare or handicap the be- 
ginner by calling the chief instru- 
ment of this grand sport a “weapon.” 
Let’s call it a “Sporting Firearm.” 

















PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


Executive Director 


Comptroller 
Division of Administration 


ROBERT S. LICHTENBERGER 
GLENN L. BOWERS 

C. C. FREEBURN 

THOS. F. BELL 

JOHN B. SEDAM 


Division of Propagation 
EARL S. GREENWOOD 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 


gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort, Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, P. O. Box 216, Avis 
(R. D. 1, Lock Haven) Phone: PLaza 3-3404 
a. Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon, Phone: Mitchel 3-1831. 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
a Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 
UTHWEST GAME FARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 

Phone: ULrich 9-2641 

















SOUTH CENTRAL DIVI SION 

PENNA. STATE COLLEGE 

AGRICULTURE LIBRARY ANNERS RACCOON 
UNIVERSITY PARK,PA- By The Pennsylvania Forestry 


© wwowwiatiivit ~ 


$1000 IN AWARDS - 


Ist Place Award $200 U.S. Bond 
2nd Place Award $150 U.S. Bond 


Additional Prizes | 
3rd Place Award $100 U.S. Bond to boy; $100 U.S. Bond to girl 
4th Place Award $75 U.S. Bond to boy; $75 U.S. Bond to girl 
5th Place Award $50 U.S. Bond to boy; $50 U.S. Bond to girl 


Honorable Mention Awards 
Two Honorable Mention Awards to each grade, judged on a statewide basis: 
$10 to a boy $10 to a girl 


Rules of Contest 


. Contest is open to all students enrolled in ANY 
school within the State of Pennsylvania. A youth 
group—school, class, club—is eligible to par- 
ticipate as a unit, and the entry it submits will 
be judged in competition with the names entered 
by individual students. 


. Contest is to provide a name for THE RAC- 
COON which is associated with the slogan 
“HAVE GOOD OUTDOOR MANNERS." 


. A statement, of 25 words or less, telling WHY 
the name submitted was chosen, must accompany 
each entry. These statements will be rated and 
used to determine place winners among those who 
submitted identical names. Selection of winners 
will be based on appropriateness of NAME sub- 
mitted, and on the originality, clarity, neatness, 
and spelling of the brief statement. 


. From names submitted ONE will be selected 
which in future annual contests and in general 
publicity will be USED to identify THE Good 
Outdoor Manners RACCOON. 


. No entrant will be given more than one prize. 


. All entries must be mailed to The Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, P. O. Box 389, Ardmore, Pa., 
and must be postmarked not later than March 
15, 1959. 


. All entries become the property of The Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association. 


. Winners will be announced in May and prizes 
awarded promptly. 


. Contest judges will be representatives of the 
sponsoring agencies and others designated. De- 
cisions of the judges will be final. 
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